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ABSTRACT 
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FOREWORD 



This series of manuals for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of DoD Instruction 6060,1, "Training Manuals 
.for Child Care Givers on DoD -Installations," January 19, 1*981. Its purpose 
is to provide child caregivers with tirainingimaterial^ . t>hat include the 
latest techniques ^nd procedures for tfte safe care and guiding development 
of children entrusted to their' care. 

This* series of' manuals, DoD 606(^.1.^-1 through DoD '6060. f-M-17 , was 
developed under the auspices' of the Department of Health and Human Services 
* by the Department of Army, in cooperation witn the Navy , .Air j£orce, ' and« 
Marine Corps. * * 

The provisions of this series of manuals apply to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Military'Departments, and 'the Defense Agencies 
(hereafter referred fco as DoD Components) whose heads shall ensure xhat the 
manuals are distributed or otherwise made available to all child care givers 
on DoD installations and that these materials a*re used in regional' and inter- 
Service workshops, seminars , c and training sessions* 

' This series of manuals is effective immediately. 

Send recommended changes to the manuals through -channels to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) ( ASD(MRA&L) )' 
Washington, D.C. 20301 

DoD Components may obtain copies of this series of manuals through their 
own publications channels. # Other federal agencies and the public may obtain 
copies from the Superintendent of Documents, IKS. Government Printing .Of f ice , 
Washington, D.C. 20402. * " 
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\BEOOMING A 
DIRECTOR 



It is three o'clock in the morning and the phone\rings. 
Iqu sit up in bed and fumble for the receiver, "hello." A t^red 
voice replies, "This is Mary from the center. We' still have 
brother and^sister here whose parents haven^t picked them up. \ We 
closed at one o'clock, since it f s > Saturday . What should we <^?.V' 

.As you are getting dressed, you keep asking yourself he 
you ever had the fortune - or misfortune - to be the personnel 

committee's first choice for Center Director. ***** * v 

- ft 

"Well," you* think, as you drain the coffee from the staff 
coffee pot and watch the MP's carry two sleepy bundles from t>ie cen- 
ter, "when the interviewers said 'flexibility' was important in this 
position, they weren't kidding!" ^ *J_j r 

In this section of the Administrative Guidebook, the^ 
- managem^it aspects of running a child care center are explored" 
The ideas and information included are based on research as well . 
as on the down-to^arth experiences which come from running a large 
military -child care center. We hope that this creates an awareness 
of the many facets of center management and is. useful as a start- 
ing place for military child care center directors , At the end of * ' 
each topic we have included a list of vinexpensive resources which 
can be* used to supplement the area, depending* upon the additional 
nefeds and interests of the director Several important aspects of 
, center management - financial planning, parent and volunteer 
involvement, resource utilization and o program development - have 
an entire section of this Guidebook devoted to them, and are not 
included here. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE JOB 



Being a director of, a child care center is not an easy. job. You 
are the one person who is responsible for everything that happens in the 
center. -You have not one role to play, but many, and quite frankly the 
position ray seem impossible at times. t 

1 As the director, you must display a unique; set of abilities and 
traits necessary to pull a program together and hold it together. You are 
the person who must, see that the day-to-day operation runs smoothly? that 
the pipgram for children^ assures that they receive the best possible care; - 
and, that the staff are selected and supervised, know their responsibilities 
and are trained to perform there well. You must oversee the business and 
financial aspects of. the center; the building, equipment and supplies; the 
food service program; and the health and safety of the children. In addition 
you must have more than a cursory knowledge of accounting, recordkeeping, 
legal matters and public relations. In short, you must work effectively to 
keep everyone happy - your installation, your "boss," your staff, the parents 
and the children. Quite a job! 

The key to being Successful in this position is to balance effec- 
tively the roles, of child care, center provider and business manager. Unfor- 
tunately, very few child care center directors have practical experience or 
training that adequately prepares than for both « tasks. But, it is only 
through both aspects that quality services for children can be developed. 
Operating a child" care center "is not singly running the program for children 
within the center, but it also is running a business. When the two roles - 
work in harmony the director's job can be rewarding and fulfilling. 9 

As child care programs grow, it is more critical thah ever that, 
the director, who is the heart of a well-organized structure, has good 
management skills and knowledge tfiat lead to high quality child care. 

The director of a child care center is essentially a ranager - a 
manager of the "people" as well as the "business" of § center. -In order to 
manage effectively you need to becpme familiar with many responsibilities. 
Those of you reading this Who have experience as a center director will find 
no surprises here. Those of you who art new to the position ray find many 
surprises - some welcome and some maybe not-so-wielccme. 

The varipup tasks .involved in managing a child care center fall 
into several categories. Although the* following list is by no means exhaus- 
tive, it does Jiighlight^the major roles of a center director. 1 ~N 



1 

This list, was adapted from P. Axelrod and E. Buch, Preschool "And Day 
Care Administration, Ann Arbor, Michigan, School of Education, The University 
of Michigan, 1974, 4 pp. A-5, A-6. 
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Financial Manager - developing annual^ and long-range plans- and 

budgets including: 

** * 
Accounts, financial management records 
Fee- structure setting 
Equipment and supplies purchasing 
Payroll information gathering , 4 
Capital renovaticr) or new construction planning 

Building And Grounds Supervisor - maintaining a healthy, safe 
environment according to regulations including: 

• *» * 

Sanitation and custodial care 
Preventive maintenance and repairs 

Record-Keeper - gathering and maintaining necessary jlQ formation 
that pertains to center administration including: 

Records on children: enrollment, attendance, food program 
participation, health, emergency consent form, developmental 
data / 

Personnel records: application forms, health, payroll informa- 
tion,, leave time, evaluations i * 
.Building and equipment records: inventories, warranties, 
bills, maintenance schedules , 
Financial records 

Policy And Decision Maker - establishing an overall set of proce- 
dures under which your center operates including: 

Relating to other installation agencies, advisory conrnittee - 
Making daily decisions 

Developing policies «* " 

Deciding cn program changes 

Public Relations Expert - infomLrig thfe installation about your 
center and involving the members of the coirnunitx in various cen-. 
ter programs including: u 

Knowing about installation and comnunity resources 
Promoting children's causes and center's states within the 
•installation conrnunity 

Acting as community consultant on children's needs 

Recruiting children 

'Welcoming visitors, conducting tours 

^valuator - determining hew well your center is meeting its .stated 
goals or objectives including: * 

Analyzing and evaluating total program 
• Planning program changes and expansion 
Evaluating the physical space relative to the program * - 



Evaluating staff ' 

Evaluating children's progress and program > 
Evaluating am performance b| . * 

Personnel Director - managing jeverything involved' with tne growth 
and development of the center staff including: 

Recruiting and selecting staff 
Planning training for staff 
JVcting As consultant to staff 
•Planning ^program with staff ^ 
Conducting staff meetings 
Supervising and evaluating staff 

Orienting new staff v 
Arranging substitutes ^ j- 

Solving conflicts between staff members 
Preparing staff handbook » , ^ , 

Parent Involvement Facilitator - furthering active parent/center 

* relationship including: 

* ^ 

Organizing programs for parent involvemerit 
Orienting parents, interpreting program to parents 
Being available to parents with problems 
Referring parents to, installation resources 
(inducting business: collect fees, follow through on center 
requirements of parents . 
* Acting as parent educator • ' "* ) 
Handling parents' oonplaints l - 

Healthy Safety, % Arid Nutrition Monitor - planning and iiiplem*nting 
supportive services to facilitate th£ center's basic purpose - 
caring for children, including: / 

Establishing preventive health and safety , program 
Arranging emergency health care program * * 
/ Inspecting regularly .and correcting unsafe conditions • % 

Arranging and monitoring children's nutrition and food service 
, program i + - ^ * . * , 

Program Expert - being everything .to everybody! including: 

► . ' ' S ' 

Determining philosophy for center . , 

• Urvterstanding and relating to children 
Schedkiling and coordinating program 

Handling and advising staff on discipline issues 
■ * Keeping informed of legal responsibilities * 

' Working with Facility Engineer and Installation Planning 
> Board to ensure developmental appropriateness of facility 

At this pointy .ycu very well may be asking yourself hew any one per- 
son could be expected to/ perform all- these tasks. We're not sure that anyone 
has all the answers to fnat question, btft we do knew that there are no simple 



formulas for directing or managing, a child care center. Arajl, we also knew 
that there are many successful centers in this country which provide evidence 
that - somehow - it can be done. An inspiring example of What leaders aedi 25 ^ 
cated tq the well-being of children can accomplish, and how they did it, is 
presented in a recent book/ The New Extended Family - Day. Cave That fcfcrfcs* 
by Ellen Galinsky and Will iam H.* Hooks. It is a fascinating' description of 
* 14 of the^best child care pro grams in America and the leaders who steered 
these programs successfully into new and premising territory. 

Humor and energy. 'The director of a child care center holds the 
key to the success or failure of a child care center. A successful director 
is a very special kind of person - warm, dynamic, persevering, patient, 
committed, and unflappable. In addition to possessing some of these atti- 
tudes and attributes necessary for management, and the skills and knowledge 
to manage effectively, maybe what is needed most of all is a good .sense of 
humor and a lot of physical and emotional stamina. Utese certainly are needed 
to cope with the never w ending crises, the long center hours, the many inter- 
ruptions, and trf« last-minute notification of deadlines. 

Even though classified as a 40-hcur per week position, it is , 
rarely that. Many directors put in 60-hour weeks and consequently "burn 
out" after a few years of such long hoars. As a. result, the continuity and 
development of a center program can be threatened by the turnover of direc- 
tors. * - 



USING YOUR TIME EFFECTIVELY 



Time is your most precious resource. The demands on your time nay 
seem endless, given the'' crisis-management way in which most child care centers 
mast operate. Although there is, no way to stretch the riunber of minuffes in 
an hour or hours in a day, there are some ideas for better managing your time 
which -can help restore a sense of balance in ycxxr life. 

A technique we have used and found helpful in regaining control of ' 
time is an approach developed by a management consultant to aid business 
executives. In .his book, Getting Things Done: The ABC* 8 Of Time Management, 
the author, Edwin C. Bliss, reooctmends taking a look. at your actions on the 
1 job and Classifying them in one of five categories: m 

Important and Urgent 

Important and Not Urgent 

Urgent biit Not* Important 

. v Busy Work 

K 

Wasted Time . 



Let's take a* look at each of these categories. 6 ' ' 

f 

* ■» 

Important and Urgent. These are actions, you literally have no 
choice about. Emergencies like a ciuld's, accident requiring a physician's 
attention, or deadlines iitposed upon you by others such as an order from your 
superior, are the kinds of situations that require actign and are 'not really 
-pfbblejns in time management for most of us. 

important but Not Urgent. These ape situations you knew. you mast do 
something about "one of these days" but you can put off.. .And you often do 
Just that - forever. Rewriting the enployee handbook, revising the health 
infopnoatioh form or doing a little reading to keep ip with what's new in child 
care all are projects of importance, but there is rio pressure to, accomplish 
them - except pressure from yourself. It is no wonder that this category of 
important But Not Urgent actions is where- ineffective time managers are 
separated from effective ones.: . - ^ 

Urgent but Not Important. A lot of ^your time can be taken ip by 
other people asking you to do things. These things are urgent because someone 
isr asking you for an answer right now about whether you'll go to a meeting, 
speak to an organization or wtite an article/ Many ofvthem are not important 
because if you took time to consider them in light of everything that is 1 
important tp you, you wouldn't undertake then. But, almost without thinking, 
you agree and once you've done that, the task has a deadline and now it has . 
become Important and Urgent. The solution to avoiding this trap is not to 
give snap answers to such requests., Before coarnitting yourself, take the time 
to consider each request in the light of what is inportant to you. 

Byi8y K Wdrk; We all knew What that^ :^ routine; activities that we 
feel comfortable doing, and which we use as an excuse for not tackling the 
higher priority tilings that really should' be "done. You sit down to do some- 
thing you've been meaning to do for ar long time. Then you notice a few 
papers on your desk -that need to be filed, so you take them to the .file 
cabinet. Then, since you are filing, you decide to re-file a stack of papers 
laying on top of the file dabinetk Pretty soon, you've finished the routine 
task, but your time is gtihe and you hayjen't even begun what you 'originally set 
out to do. What's worse is that you rationalize what you've done by telling 
yourself that "maintaining files is inportant, too." Once more, you've let 
Busy Work delay action cn the Important but Not Urgent tasks. 

Wasted %ime\ -Like beauty^ wasted time is in the eye of the beholder." 
What is wasted time to one person, is very inportant to someone else. Sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, your problems with managing time probably don't lie here. ' 
Bather they lie with letting Urgent but Not Important things and Busy Work get 
in the. way of and postpone things that are Important , but Not_ Urgent. 

What can you do tp help stay on the track and control the use of 
your tine? Well, there are two sinple devices which we have found work well. 



Keep A Time Log 

Keeping a tima log is "something that you will do only tender arily 
* * until you understand, exactly what you are doing with ^our^time. Take a min- 
ute or two every hour or so to rake a note of what you have done, during that 
f tine. After a few days' review it and you probably will be amazed at what you 
) find. Look at the number of tires &ach day you have bfeen in each area of the 
center, the trips "you have made to shop for items, the number of phone calls 
you have received or made jpd the amount of time you have spent talking w,ith 
parents, visitors, staff, volunteers and what you talked about. Then analyze 
- these. patterns carefully. For &tairple, have you been making two trips when 
. planning would have saved you crife? Have you discussed the same general ' 
information with a number of staff members individually? Could making this 
an agenda item at a staff meeting^fSve saved seme time? Hew many times did 
you go back and forth through the center for something? Could someone else 
have helped you with sane of those things? If you find that you are 'not 
spending enough time on things that are -inportant to you, you will want to 
find ways to change that. 

' : <% 

Set Priorities And Keep Daily Lists ~S 

r 

Make two lists every day - one shewing your appointments and other 
activities specifically scheduled, the other listing all of the things you'd 
like to accomplish that day. On the second list rank the items you want to 
get done by their importance in meeting your real objectives -for the center. 
Try not to include just urgent matters, but put down seme of your long-range 
-projects and important but Not Urgent activities, too. ^ 

Look back at your first list of already scheduled IctivitiGP and 
set aside blocks of time between those scheduled activities for the high 
priority items not on list # tj*o. Be flexible, but avoid procrastination. Put 
things you did not acccnplish yesterday cn ixday f s list. If after a few days 
you can find certain tasks getting transferred from day to day, evaluate them 
again and either make them a priority * or eliminate them. If you makeNup your 
4 lists at the end of each day, you'll begin the next day v^ith a purpose.. 

Test Yourself . * 

• 9 

v^. Answer the following questions and you will have an idea of how 
effectively you manage your ^ time as a center director! 2 



Yes No 



Co you knew what the most productive time of 
day is for~ ycxi, so you can work cn the most 
inportant tasks during that time? r . 



2 

E. C. Bliss, Getting Things Doner The ABC's Of Time Management (New 
York: Charles Scribner^s Sens, Publisher, f976) ; R« Neugebauer, "Managing 
Time, Y<iur Most Precious Resource," Child Care Information Exchange #6 
(Feb., 1979)/ pp. f 1-6. 

." - ' - 14 



Yes 



No 



r 



Do you concentrate, on objectives iiistead of 
procedures? / s 

Do you judge your acoarplishmerit by results 

, or just amount of activity? 

* 

Do you set priorities according to urgency m 

or importance? 

Do you force yourself to make minor decisions 
quickly? - 

Do you always set deadlines for yourself? 

'Do you force yourself to take time to make 
future plans? 

Efo you continually strive to establish habits 

of effective time management? 1 

When debating whether to save something, do 
you follow the maxim "When in doubt, throw 
it <out"? 



Do you live in the present, not worrying 
about past mistakes or future problems? 

Are you really in control of your time, 
determining your own actions rather than 
letting circumstances or other people 
clecide what you will do? / 

Do you feel pressured to work nonstop 
during the day and to devote many evenings 
and weekends to your work? ^ 

Do $Ba constantly fret because you never have 
enough* time to do all your work? * 



Do "you £eel guilty about unfinished work 
when you are "relaxing"? 



PAYING ATTENTION TO THE CENTER'S PUBLIC IMAGE 



The director is a key person in iirplementing a successful public 
relations program with the local community. 
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' Image is a catmcnly used word which refers to the way the catnuiity 
"feels" about a center. The image of your center is what^pecple believe to 
be true about it and how well those beliefs conform to what they think it 
should be like. Images of your center are formed by knowledge or lack of 
knowledge of specific features of your program. You should be aware of / hcw 
the public learns about your center. The image which people have may be 
accurate or quite different frcm actual oonditicps. What pecple think of 
your program, personnel, management or cost may mean the difference between 
success or failure. 

A center's image is a ccnplex affair and does, jiot change or stay 
bright by itself. Maintaining or improving a center's image can be handled v 
in the same way as you deal with other management problems. Review ycyr 
image regularly just as you review your financial statements. Locate possi- 
ble trouble spots and correct them before they get out of hand. 

Do not under estimate the potential power of center staff and par- 
ents. Many of your staff meitbers and your parents are active citizens in the 
canomity. These people have a great interest in the center and have obvious 
influences , in the aamunity. However, many staff meirbers do not realize their 
own interpreting power - nor the power of parents - in that camnunity. An 
effective director cannot ignore the iitpactjthat staff -and parents can have ^ 
and will strive /bo strengthen these relationships which influence the center 1 s 
image. v 

It is recognized that you may not want or need to put publicity 
or public relations at the top of your Apriorities list, " but an awareness 
of the many opportunities that are available can'be important for the cen- 
ter's development. ^ 

ft- " * 

With approval frcm your installation ocrrmand section, yo^can help 
to create a good Center image and ma£ke your center better known by partici- 
pating in civilian axmunity activities and by inviting the civilian can- y 
inanity into the center. 

Periodically, and certainly before inviting visitors to your center, 
you should walk about your center and the grounds and try to think how i^ 
would look through the glasses of a parent, a child, a visitor vOr a ^fire* 
inspector. Try to think how they might see the center. What do you see? 
Appearance, which relays information about the center, is an important . " . 
element in the center's image. > 

Lister^ to th6 manner in which telephones are%iswered. Is the per- 
son answering the phone pleasant, courteous, tactful and knowledgeable? . The 
telephone is' a most important instrument in public relations and in creating 
an inpressicn of your center to the caller. 

Ihe objectives of this section have been to create ah awareness * 
. of your role as center director and enable you to think carefully about the 
time you spend in that role. These, coupled with th$ information presented 
in this nodule, should help you blend effectively the "people" and "business 
aspects of managing a^child care center arid so inprove the* quality of care 
provided. # 
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READING MORE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those which we have used ourselves and 
vmch we have found, to be the most useful on this topic. If you want to 
include other resources on your bookshelf , these vould be good additions: 

Axelrod, P., & Buch, E. Preschool and child care administration < Ann 

Arbor, Michigan: School d£ Education, The ^University of Michigan, 1974. 

Click, P. Administration of schools for young children. New York: Delmar 
Publishers, 1975. 

Galinsky, E. , & Hooks, W. The new extended family: Day care that jporks. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Ccnpany, 1977. 

Levine', J. Letters to a day care director. Day Care And Early Education , 

1974, 1(3),. 5-10. 

• « 

Neugebauer, R. Managing time, your most precious resource. Child Care 
Information Exchange February, 1979, 1-6. 

Schabacker, J. Strengthening mall business management* Washington, DC: 
Sm^ll Business Aininistraticn, 1971. 

Sciarra, D. Dcsesey, A. Developing and administering a dhild care center. - 
Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Carpany, 1979. 

Stevens, J., & King, E. Administering^ early childhood education programs. m 
Boston: Little, Bream and Carpany, 1976. 



UNDERSTANDING THE 
LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILD CARE 



Running a business and accepting responsibility for-the 
care of young children both entail legal responsibilities . The 
two major areas of legal responsibility of a child care center are 
those surrounding the employer/employee relationship and the gen- 
eral area of protecting the health and safety of children in care . 

Military center directors are fortunate, in many 
respects, since personnel p61icies, health and safety inspections 
and liability insurance are provided to centers operating as 
Instrumentalities of the United States government. However, there 
still are many areas of legal responsibility which must be 
addressed In center policies and procedures. 

* * 

The following section addresses some of the legal issues 
involved in operating a*child care center on a military installa- 
tion. This is not a complete list, but it covers some major areas. 
And keep in mind as you read this section that it always is easier t 
to identify potential problems than to propose solutions. It is 
only possible to find solutions when all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding a particular situation are looked at closely. There Is 
, only one recommendation that we can make with certainty here and 
that is that it is extremely important for you to seek a consulta- 
tion with an attorney on your installation regarding any legal 
questions you may have. 
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FOLLOWING ARMED FOBCES REGULATIONS 
FOR CHILD C$i?E FACILITIES 



In the civilian sector, each state enforces wnat are called 

"licensing regulations" for child care centers. These regulations set 

minimum standards for the safe operation of a facility which provides group 

care for children. They cover such things as health and safety inspections, 

minimum allowable floor space per child and maximum allowable number of 

children per adult supervisor. Because military child care centers are 

operated on federal installations, they are not bound by state licensing 

regulations. Rather, each branch of the Armed Forces has or is developing 

such standards in the .form of regulations which insure minimum standards for 

the protection of groups of children receiving care outside their homes. 
* » 

The regulati o ns governing the military child care centers vary 
from one branch of the Armed Forces to another, so it is difficult to make 
any kind of sunmary remarks that would be useful throughout the Department 
of Defense. It really is not necessary for us to say more than get a copy 
of the regulations of your branch of service, read them dnd^adhere to them. 
But we also want to touch an the legal' considerations inheagant in the operation 
of a child care -center to alert you to these considerations and to encourage 
you to think abdut them. 

<'+ 

A child care center provides a service which has been determined 
to be subject to official regulation; therefore, many aspects of center 
operation are affected or controlled by legal regulations, including fire 
safety, health,, financial management, sanitation, transportation and center 
employment. In order to avoid potential difficulties, it- is important for 
fchild care center directors to recognize the aspects of their programs which 
are affected by service regulations.. Die list of difficulties or things 
which might - and often do - go wrong is nearly endless and "includes every*- 
thxng from a child falling from a slide to an enployee pilfering food from 
the kitchen or money from the cash register. 



ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN 

* ^ \ ■ 

When children are signed into your center, you and your staff 
assume a big responsibility. You are accepting someone else's "pride a*d 
:oy and in essence, guaranteeing that' the child will be returned safe 'and 
sound. This is no small task and should not be taken lightly. Regardless 
2 2fvS^ °f J?^ ^ P* 0 ^ y° u offer, your first responsibility must 
be to the health and safety of the children. And, many legal issues surface 
regarding these matters. To avoid problems, make certain a lawyer and the 
° r Sf 6ty a ?*° r * t * " if appropriate - have approved allpclicies 
wh^have^been established in your center for potentially hazardous situ- 



reporting children's injuries to parents 
• seeking emergency medical care for children 
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releasing children to someone other than the parents or guardians 
transporting children 

refusing to admit a child, for whatever reason , - , s 

violating health and safety regulations at the center 

i * > n 

Don't t^ke any risks when .dealing with the health and safety of 

children! Although directors generally prefer not to think aboilt the many 

things that could occur in a child care 4 center, it f s always better to be * m 
, able to think through such concerns or ask questions of an Expert before you 

are under pressure to do so. To provide the very best for young children, 
. think of the very worst that could happen to those receiving care in your 

center and take action now to alleviate the situation. 

Reporting Injuries To Parents 

Every center's health policies should include a list of procedures 
to' be followed in cases of accidents or sudden illnesses until the child can 
be picked up from the center. This is extremely iirportant since the center 
will be held legally responsible for any injury if negligence can be proved. 
An accident or illness report should be conpleted and signed by the care- 
giver in charge and the center director whenever an incident occurs at the 
, center - bites, falls, scratches, vomiting, fever - all should be reported 
however "minor' 1 they may seem. These reports should then be discussed with 
the parent- or guardian, signed by them and filed at the center. 

When such an accident repotting system is instituted, caregivers 
may be reluctant to sign the report, feeling that there could be potential 
personal liability resulting from their actions and written acknowledgment 
* of those actions. In fact, the likelihood of a caregiver being held per- 
sonally liable in a center which 4 is an iiistrumentality of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is nearly nonexistent. Instrumentalities of the U.S. Government are 
( * covered by tort liability insurance which insures the center, in this case, 
if a civil claim should be filed. Staff menbers of the center are protected 
from personal liability suits when they have acted to the best of their 
knowledge as center enployees. 

Parent Authorisation For Emergency ffedical Care 

Legally a center must have the authorization of a parent or 
guardian in order for a medical staff to provide emergency medical care to a 
sick or injured child. Therefore, you should have an emergency medical 
consent form for each child in the center. Even if parents have let you 
know their whereabouts, it is frequently impossible to get in touch with 
them in an emergency,, e.g. , they may be in transit or have changed their 
plans. The emergency consent form is essentially a power of attorney which J 
enables center staff to obtain emergency medical care when required for a 
child if the parents are not available. 
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Releasing Children From The Center 

A cai ito n problem confronting directors of child care centers 
involves the legal custody of children. Think about your response to the 
following situation. 

When Susan Smith checks her dccughte^' Ttamry, " into the center 3 ' she 
announces: "Fred (the child's father) and J are separated and I 
have legal custody of Tammy. He is an unfit father and only upsets 
Tcwvry. ' If he should call to find out if she's here, tell him 
• %o' - and if he should come to pick her up, don't let him 'have 
her. " 

According to one lawyer; specializing in center liability,- 1 * three 
things should be remembered in thinking about, f&or response to situations such 
as this. 



Your child care center is not a court of law and you are not a 
judge. So, you cannot deteifmine which parerit has legal custody 
of a child. 

: Your child care center is not an agency designated to enforce the 
law and you are not a police officer. Sa, it is not your business 
to enforce a court custody order or any other type. of court order. 

Your child care center is not in business as a counseling agency 
and. you are the director - not the counselor - of the center. So, t 
providing advice to parents regarding difficult and sensitive sub- 
jects such as this is not your "purpose. • 

What this siirply means is that you cannot ignore -the legalities of 
a custody situation. As is true of many difficulties facing the director of 
a child care center, there are both practical and legal, issues involved, but, 
before making any -decisions, think about the legal inpJJLcations of your 
actions. • 

Trgnsp&rting Children 

There are other types of liability concerns that must be considered 
if your center ever transports children in any motor vehicle - whether 
privately-owned vehicles, center-owned vehicles or military vehicles. In 
our center, children are never transported in motor vehicles cwned by any 
staff nenber, including the director, . Virtually any alternative to this is 
a wiser solution - antou^ance for medical treatment, military police for other 
emergencies, or even taxis if there is no other choice. Transporting children 



9 

\. Aikman, "Child Care- and the law: Custody Problems," Child Car* 
Information Exchange No. 1 (Spring, 1978), p. 8., 
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involves a high degree of potential risk and liability so be &u?e you knati ^ 
the regulations and abide by them. If you have any questions regarding this, 
"risky" situation, consult your legal office. * " 

Another potential risk to your program also involve s ^transportation . 
If you permit - or even request or require - center staff to use their cwn 
> vehicles for center-related duties, such as to obtain films from a local 
library, attend a meeting in another location or shop at the canrmissary, 
9ome liability might be involved. t 

In typical child care centers, it is not unc am o n for one parent to 
pick up a child frcm another family and transport the child hone. Most 
likely, this is accomplished .with advance notice, perhaps in writing, fran the 
parent of the child. And, the center usually conplies with the parent's 
request with no difficulty. But, consider the following situation. 

When Mrs. Jones brings her child, Johnny, to the^ center in the K 
morning, she informs you in writing that her friend, Mrs. Smith, 
btill be picking Johnny up in the afternoon to take him home. 
Mrs. Smith does indeed pick Johnny up, and en route home there is 
a tragic accident. All occupants of the car are killed. 

Is the center, in any way, liable? Is a hand-written note legally 
sufficient to release a child, to another party? If you have any doubts about 
the legality of this situation, and particularly if your' center is among those 
who do release children to other parents, with or without bitten consent, 
seek .the advice of an attorney. < 

Refusing To Admit A Child For Whatever Reason , 

To preclude any lawsuits or unpleasant situations, the operating 
procedures of your child care center should specify clearly who is eligible 
to use the center and £he admission requirements. > If written concisely and 
approved by the legal authority on your installation, most problems can be 
avoided. 

Howeve?r*/it has been Our experience that unique situations occa- 
sionally arise which perhaps have not been defined clearly. For exarrple: 

* What would you do if military parents seek to place their chili 
in your center, but the child has not received any of the 
recommended immunizations because of the^ family's religious or 
^ philosophical beliefs? Can you refuse io admit the child? 
* * * 

Do you have the right to refuse further child care to a family 
who has not paid for previous care? ■ ' 

Can you, the director, legally refuse to admit a child who appears 
to be sick?., .who -is dirty?... who speaks no English? .. .who has 
no r shoes on? * . 

Q&you haoe the legal right to refuse to accept a handicapped* child 
* in : 'your center if your 'staff has had no specialized training? 
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If your response to all of the above questions was, *"Yes, I can 
refuse to admit that child," we strongly suggest that you confer with a legal 
officer. In sane of the above situations, you perhaps "could refuse to accept 
the child for care; seme others are questionable. In every special case, it 

is wise to seek a legal interpretation. 

\ * r 

e 0 

For instance, look, at the last situation above which deals with the 
handicapped child. As a result of the passage of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, Section 504, Title V as inrplemented in CFR "Title 45-A-84 published in 
the Federal Register on May 4, 1977, it is illegal to deny admission to any 
child solely by reason of his or her handicap in any child care center or 
preschool program receiving federal financial assistance. This includes, of 
course, most child care centers on military installations if -^hey are housed 
in a federal facility or receive other money or services paid for from federal 
rtollars. This law 'extends to children with all types of handicaps the same 
civil rights as other Americans are guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, 
Ydi are not excused frcm caring for children because the staff lacks -spe- 
cialized training; the facility is not properly designed; the equipment is 
not suitable for handicapped children; or, the adult/child ratio is not 
ideal for a handicapped child. If you refuse to, admit a handicapped child, 
you may be running the risk of a lawsuit by the parents. 

Violating Health Or Safety Regulations 

Certain requirements are inposed on the physical environment of 
child care centers to protect children frcm fire, from unsafe conditions and 
frcm unsanitary buildings. The regulations which address these issues are 
based on public safety and public health laws. 

Advice and guidance pertaining to building and sanitation regula- 
tions can be obtained frcm the fire department, the safety office and the 
health and environment section" on your installation. In addition to being 
able to provide you with valuable infcanra€ion, representatives frcm these 
organizations usually enforce the regulations through frequent inspections 
of your center. 

Inspections by competent, trained, oencerned "outsiders" are vital 
and' necessary for the protection of the children in year center. The inspec- 
tors often have clearer vision than you and may observe a potentially danger- 
ous situation which you may not see because /you are so close - emotionally 
and / physically - to the center. Although inspections may seem bothersome and 
confusing at times, be grateful that there are others on the installation who 
share your concern for the well-being of, the children in your care . When the 
lives of children are involved,, it is reassuring to know that you have sup- 
port. (See Installation Resources Available To Military Child Care Programs 
section of this Guidebook) . 

/' 
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^ Avoiding Legal Liability For Negligenc^ 

You should be aware that the N oenter will be held responsible for any 
injury if negligence can he proved. Areas of negligence ' include but are not 
limited to the foUctoing: 2 , s 

, Inproper or insufficient supervision, especially if it is less 
than the adult-to-child ratio prescribed by regulation 

Defective equipment 

■* • • 
Defective building * 

Inadequate protective fencing 

Unsafe ground conditions 

rUnsafe floor conditions 

Allowing a child to remain in the center if his lack of self-control 
makes him dangerous to himself or others v 

. Employing a staff member or utilizing the regular services of a 
volunteer who does not have ^ health clearance from a physician, 
(This applies to student teachers, parent assistants, substitutes 
and trainees, as well as regular staff) 

Failure to administer first add when necessary 

Failure to notify parents, guardians or a physician when a child is 
seriously injured 

Failure to have a plan for evacuating the building in case of fife 

Failure to notify staff members of a child's physical, emotional 
or health problems that warrant special consideration, .such as 
allergies, epilepsy, hearing or visual problems, recent illness or 
family problems 

Misrepresentation in .obtaining fife, health, sanitation, building, 
safety and other permits that are required by military testations 

Failure to provide adequate refrigeration for food as necessary 

Unsanitary conditions, especially in regard to toilets, washbasins 
and food serving facilities' 

Failure to vent gas heaters or to screen open fireplaces or , 
free-standing heaters 

Failure to keep panic hardware in good repair on doors that lead 
to the street ' * 



2 Adapted from C. Cherry, B. Harkness, and K. Kuzna, Nursery School And 
Day Care Center Management Guide (California: Fearon-Pitman Publishers, Inc., 
1978), p. 258. 
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REPORTING CHUD ABUSE 'AND NEGLECT * 



Child abuse and neglect are ugly words which robst of us would x 
rather not think about. However, we must think about them because they are 
a grim reality for many young children. Neither a parent or any other person 
may willfully injure a child. It is unlawful. Lite it or not, 'the staff of 
a child care center is in a better position than most to observe .and help a 
young child who might be undergoing abuse or neglect at hone. And, observing 
means 1 rejkrting* > 

Congress passed the Child Abus'e And Neglect Prevention And Treat- 
ment Act in' 1974. Since that time, all 50 states as -well as the military 
comrunities have developed laws pertaining to the reporting of child abuse. 
These laws vary from state to state and from one branch of service to another, 
but the laws are specific in what they require. . Check the regulation pertain- 
ing to your branch of the Arme'd Forces. Generally, you will find that a 
director of a child care center is required to report suspected abuse of chil- 
dren to the appropriate agency and that the law also provides imnunity from 
lawsuits to professionals who report suspected cases in good faith. In prac- 
tical terms, it is inportant to understand "that legally you haVe no choice 
about reporting siispected abuse - you are required to do so. Failure to 
report suspected cases could result in legal charges being brought against 
you. Another noteworthy aspect of these laws is that today the trend is to 
provide support and social services to the family rather than prosecution and 
punishment. The goal is the protection of the child and help for the family, 
not removing the child' fran the parents and putting the parents in jail. 

Be aware, too, that parents are not the only child abusers. Care- 
givers who do not properly feed children or change diapers are just as guilty 
of neglecting a^child as the parents who do not properly feed or diaper thdir 
own child. In any event the center which does its part in reporting such 
instances will be helping a great deal in the battle to prevent child abuse 
and neglect. 

Reporting child abuse and neglect is difficult, but it must be done. 
Ignoring the symptoms of child abuse does not make them go away. Pretending 
that y it is none of your business doesn,' t help either. Your, business is caring 
for children, and caring sans times means taking risks to insure the welfare 
of those children and help for their parents. ' 



RESPECTING THE (XNFIDEOTIALITY OF RECORDS 



There are laws governing the confidentiality as well as the dis- 
closure of records, not only of the parents and children receiving child care 
services, but also personnel records of the staff. 

— ^ The Federal Privacy 'Act of 1974 covers points such as who has access 

to records, for what purposes and under what circumstances., This act was 
designed to require federal agencies to keep their records on individuals in 

•• . / ■ * 
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a systematic fashion, to prevent the, circulation^ of these, records to unautho- 
rized individuals or agencies, and to permit individuals to find out what 
information about than is on file within particular agencies. 

"Caimon sense" probably alerts any director to the possible lia- 
bility involved in giving free access. of children's records to anyone who 
requests them, for exanple, to a new children's photographic studio who 
requests a list' of narres for advertising purposes. But, have you considered 

the finer points of this confidentiality requirement? _ 

(• - ~ 

What would your initial reponse be to the following rather camion 
kinds of telephone inquiries? ' - 

"Hello. This is X7Z Finance Company calling to verify employment 
for Sam Benson. How long fias he been an employee in your child 
care center and what an? his hourly wages? 11 

"Hello. This is Ray Garrett, Louise's father, calling. I just 
got heme from work and my wife and Louise aren't here. I know that 
my wife was to have picked Louise up from the center earlier. Has r 
she picked her up yet? Did she indicate that they were going some- 
hhere else after leaving the center?" 

"Hello. This is Betty Bell calling. I'm a -friend of Cathy Collins 
who works at your center. She gave me her home telephone number, 
but I've misplaced it and I desperately need to get in touch with 
her. Can you give me her number?" *w _ 

Your initial .response to the above inquiries .may be to provide the 
requested information, but -if you do so, you may be violating the confiden- 
tiality of the records maintained in your center. Be cautious and alert. 
Although you simply may be trying to be helpful, remember that your intended 
helpfulness could indeed be harmful. w 

For example, consider the^hird situation above. You have no way 
of being certain that the person calling is who she claims to be nor do you , 
have any way of knowing that she really is a friend of Cathy Collins, your 
employee. Cathy may even have an unpublished number. If so; she doesmot 
want it revealed. If indeed Betty is a "long-lost friend," she .probacy 
wilfrbe understanding of your responsibility to protect her friend's rights. 
However, if you still feel a need to be helpful and if you have the. time to 
become involved, the legal solution to this situation would be to inform Betty 
that you- will contact Cathy and give her a^jnessage. » 

Always keep in mind that your first responsibility is to maintain 
the security of privileged information. We have found that the best method 

' of handling inquiries about employees is to refer the person to the Civilian 
Personnel Office for answers. If you have .any questions about maintaining- 

.privacy of other records, it is recommended that you contact an authority on 
your installation regarding the items of personal information that you nor- 
mally may release without an unwarranted invasion of personal privacy or 

' violating the Privacy Act. ' 
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* On the other har&r the Federal Jreedom of Information Act provides 

access to records by individuals or agencies if the access is not restricted 
by other statutes. Under the provisions of this act, parents would be per- 
mitted to have access to any records* which you maintain on their children. 
Similarly, your enployees are entitled to review any of their own personnel 
records or files stored in the child care center or the Civilian Personnel 
\ Office. 

It is imperative that you familiarize yputself and your staff with 
the specific privacy and disclosure requirements &at may* apply to your qerv- 
ter, a.g. , disclosure under child abuse or freedom of inforiration statutes, 
or privacy' procedures under the Privacy Act. V&en you. find out what statutes 
apply to your .center, you nust shape your information and other procedures in 
accordance with, the law. Failure to adhere to these requirements could sub- 
ject the child care center to damage claims by individuals who believe their 
right to privacy or disclosure was* violated. . 



ENFORCING SEFVICEMEMBER* S RESPONSIBILITy FOR CHIDDREN 



One category pf law concerns the responsibility of parents, in gen- 
eral, or the military sponsors of dependent children, in particular,, for the 
acts of their children on a military installation. Military nerrbers are 
responsible for willful artd destructive acts of their children. They may be 
held f inahcially liable for damage to property or liable^ for injury tc^ * 
( another person. Mthqugh it is unlikely that you will x be involved in a sit- 
uation requiring enforcement of this requirement, it may ocicur. The one 
instance ih which it' was useful to us involved "requiring" a^ trouble family 
to seek professional counseling services: A daughter in this family, who * 
f received regular care in our child care center, frequently displayed 

anti-social and destructive, behavior. Numerous efforts by the center §taff . 
failed to^abnvince the family of the need for any assistance. When the child 
eventually lost all control - in our opinion - the parents \yere reminded that 
they^e*»e responsible for this child's actions. Ar$, because her actipns 
and behaviors were harmful to not only herself but to other children, the only 
choide remaining to us was to suspend the child from the center until the 
family sought prof essional help. The family was told that the child would be 
/ readmitted to the center only upon the recarmendation of <a* counselor. * 
'..>•' s 

The point is that this family would not seek' assistance until 
reminded that they were responsible and liable for their child\3 actions. - 
When we emphasized the liability involved, the family did. seek help, reluc- 
tantly^ Tbday, the girl is a delightful,, well-adjusted child, the. family 
is happier and. the parents constantly express .their gratitude to us . 



FOLLOWING SAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 



Conditions of enployment and rights of workers are governed by 
military regulations which provide uniform personnel policies and procedures. 
These regulations include sections dealing with salary and wages, hours of 
enployment^ 'leave policies, performance evaluations and benefits. It is not 
our intent- to repeat regulations in this section, but rather to inform the 
new directors that such regulations exist - a copy should be in the center 
director 's .files - and t& present some of the more cccmon situations sur- 
rounding employees whicK tend to occur in child care settings and which have 
legal inplications. 
• 

Assuring Equal Opportunity In Employee Selection , 

Hie enployment interview and selection process is known to be the 
point at which npst disarijninaticn occurs in hiriag. Three major pieces of 
Federal law are designed to provide all persons an equal opportunity for 
•enployment. The Civil Rights Ac£ of .1964,. Title VII, is the' major law 
designed to eliminate discximiilation en the basis of race, religion, color, 
sex or national origin. The Age Discrimination in Brployment Act adds the 
same protection to applicants age 40 to 70, while the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 extends this equal opportunity in hiring provisions to the handicapped. 

It is 'for reasons of assuring equal opportunity in enployment th$t 
conducting interviews in a legal manner is very inportant. When interviewing 
candidates "for a staff position, there are sans questions which definitely 
. are illegal to ask. One of the most useful pieces of information on this 
Subject that we've seen was from a 1977 workshop conducted by the North 
Carolina State Personnel Office Training Center. 3 it ;is quoted on tlje - 
following page* . 1 



Reproduced by the North Carolina State Training and Technical Assistance 
Office for Head" Start, June, 1978 . - North Carolina Leadership Development Pro- 
gram, Greensboro, North Carolina. * " . * 
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CONDUCTING T3E -LEGAL lUlKRVlZV 



subject * * * • saomo not ask 

NAME ' Vfaether person has worked under a differ- 

ent nan. Creations which divulge marital 
status, ancestry* 

MARITAL STATOS whether parson is carried, single, sag** 
rated, divorced*, engaged. 



NATIONAL 
ORIGIN 



About family planning/ fanily size, chil- 
dren's ages, child cara plans, spouse's 
employment or salary* < 



Questions showing preference for specific 
aga group* 

About ancastry, birth place of applicant, 
parents, or spousa* 



CTTIZBCHIP f^Vtoether a U*S* citizen* 



EDUCATION About aducaticn that is not related to 

job performance* 



ARRESTS - About 'arrests bacausa a parson is not 
judgad guilty by an arraat* 

CCNVICTICNS About ccovicticns unlaaa tha information 
bears on job performance* 



CREDIT RATINGS 
GR GARNISH- 
MENTS 

0IONIZAIICNS 



RELIGION 



HEIGHT 6 
WEIGHT 



PREGNANCY 



About credit ratings since it usually 
has little or no relation to job per- 
formance. 

About all organizations the parson belongs 
"to? organizations which indicate race, 
color/ creed/ sex, marital status, reli- 
gion or national origin* 

About religion* 



Unless related to job requirements. 



About medical history concerning preg- 
nancy and related health matters* 



f 

HANDICAPS General questions that bring out informa- 

tion that is not job related* 



: MU£ ASK 
Current legal name 

4 

* V * • * . 

^NOTHING 



Freedom to travel* 
-if job requires, 
meeting 'work .schedule 
requirements* All 
applicants for a posi t ion 
must be asked the sane* 
questions. 

Are you under 18 or 
over 65* 

Ability to speak, 
read or write English 
or a foreign language 
if the job requires* 

Whether visa or 
irttnigration status 
prevents person from 
lawful employment* 

training and experience 
related to job require- 
ments* 

NOTHING 



About convictions, 
if all candidates are 
asked, and if the 
information has bear- 
ing on job performance 
of the specific posit^n* 

NOTHING,. unless job' 
related* 



About professional 
organi z ations ♦ , 



Anticipated abse nces 
fron the job* 

About ability to per- 
form the ]ob require- : 
ments* 

Anticipated duration 
on the job* Anticipated 
absences fron the job 
(same question oust be 
asked of males and 
females) . 

Whether a person has sen- 
sory, mental, or physical 
handicap that relate 
to ability to perform job. 
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Making Employment-Related Decisions In Daily Operations 

> During the normal operation of a child care center a variety of 

situations arise which require the director to make a decision which, may or 
may not violate employment laws. It is inportant to recognize the potential 
legal question inherent in decisions of this sort. Consider th£ , following 
situations. 

You have scheduled an outstanding speaker to conduct a workshop 
for parents. ♦ It will be held on a Wednesday evening and will 
* focus on "Discipline." You have requested that center staff 

voluntarily attend. As the director, are you permitted to make 
a "request of this nature? 

You arrive at the center at 8; 00 a.m. on the day after Christmas 
to discover that only ten children* are receiving care. Normal 
average attendance at this time of flay is 40 children. Four of 
the center staff already have started to work and within a short 
time other scheduled employees are to arrive for work. You 
realize that the center will be drdstically overstaffed - result- 
ing in disaster to your budget. Can you call the 4 caregivers who 
have not yet arrived, for work to inform them that attendance is 
low and they will not be needed on that day? 



The center staff is given a 30->miriute break for meals, i They are 
not paid for mealtime an4. often leave the center. You hhve 
observed that when they do leave to shop or do other errands, they 
frequently take longer than the 30 minutes allowed. This practice 
is *creating h many problems Hn the center. Can you, in what you 
consider to be in the best interest of the center and in fairness 
to other staff, prohibit staff from leaving the center? 

You are interviewing applicants for a staff position in the cents: 
You know that most of your best employees in the past have been 
parents; therefore, you would like to make certain that the appli- 
cants have children. Are you legally permitted to ask them if 
they dp? 



A parent - whom you know to be insecure but also influential in 
the community - comes to you and insists on speaking privately ' 
you. During your>meeting with her, she complains vehemently abc 
the two caregivers who were taring for her son when-she^ arrivei 
to pick him up. Questioned further, she reveals that the care- 
givers were speaking a language other than English to each otkz? 
giggling and glancing at her while they changed her son's' dia ft- 
She believes that the caregivers were making fvn of her or her 
child and is very upset. To prevent this from happening again, 
you establish a center policy which states that caregivers may 
* # . speak only English in their "normal" day-to-day routines. ' Ts 
• this lawful? i 



During a probationary period, a caregiver has been given an unsatis- 
• factory evaluation. The caregiver has been notified that he will 
be dismissed. He now % has one week to continue working prior to the 
^) effective date ^of this action. This caregiver now is actively tell- 
ing parents how horrible the center is? As a result^ can you termi- 
nate him intnetdiately withput pay? ° 

Without ccnsidering the many "fine points"' 6f employment laws, all 
gf the above situations generally are, considered unlawful. If* you have any^ 
doubt about these or other situations relating to employment, it is imperative 
that. you seek^advice. \ * ^ 

Employing- Minors * \ * 

Another area* relating to legal issues involves the employment of 
minors. If the recruitment oi; new employees and the applications for employ- 
ment in your center are -handled by a personnel office, ycu need not be^ con- 
cerned with seme of these issues such as work permits or the age at which 
minors legally are permitted to work. This screening will be done for- you. 
However, if your center does employ young people during the sunmer, on week- 
ends or after school, there are aspects of child labor laws which may be ycur - 
responsibility. These may include, bat are not limited x to, the following. 

There may be restrictions upon the number of hours minors may be 
able to work each* day or we$k. 

There may be restrictions upon scheduling minors to work late in 
the evening' or an all-night shift. 

There may be restrictions njpan the kinds of ^occupations or tasks 
-that a minor can perform. 

There may be restrictions on providing for the safety and welfare 
, of minors. 

Under the regulations of your installation, do you know the answers 
to the following 'questions pertaining to the employment of minors? 

lour center is open from 6:00 a.m. until midnight daily* Can you 
employ an. 18 year old, who has completed school, to work as a 
cleaning person between the hours of midnight and 6:00 a.m." 
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Your center operates until 1:00 a.m. on Friday and Saturday even*- 
ings. One of your, caregivers is 17 years old. Can the caregiver 
work as late as 1:00 a.m.? 
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A caregiver in the center x is a high school senior who assists with 
the school-age group aftet ''school from Monday through Friday. She 
would like to work about five hours each day. With the .number of 
children receiving care in your center from 3:00 p.m. until" 
S:00 p.m. you know you could use her*ialents. But, is % it legal? 

Are there any differences between lunch/rest, period requirements 
for minors and those for adults? 

> 

Because of the variations in laws and policies, we cannot provide 
answers for you, but if we caused you to think about these issues our purpose 
has been^ 

And, if you are in doubt abbut^answers to any of these questions, it 
reccnrended that you contact your installation personnel office, legal 
^offioe and regulations for information. ' s 



ASSURING ADEQUATE CENTER LIABILITY INSURANCE 



Insurance generally is of little or no concern to you. Because you 
and your staff are government employees, operate in a federally-owned building 
and abide by federal regulations, your insurance needs are provided at no cost 
to your program. 

+ * 

Insurance that usually is available and/or provided to you, your 
employees and the center includes: 

workmen 1 s compensation 

unemployment compensation 

fire and theft insiCrange 

healthy life and retirement 

fidelity bonds * 

tort claims 



One of the most important types of insurances for any child care 
program and for any director is liability insurance. 4 Liability insurance 
is what protects your center fran the results of accidents which occur in your 
center. In legal terms, liability insurance is what protects the center or 



4 

The information that follows on insurance and contracts is adapted from 
W« Aikman, Day Care Legal Handbook: Legal Aspects Of Organizing And Operating 
Day Care Programs* (Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/BCE", 1977), pp. 67-75. 
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you fron financial loss when someone has been injured or property damaged as 
a result of "negligence." William F. Aikman, at attorney, has said "-as a gen- 
eral rule you can assume that virtually any kind of accident which occurs on 
your premises is quite likely to be considered to have occurred as a result of 
negligence-, if the injured party should press the issue." He further advises 
that child care centers "are subject to the legal rules 'applicable to busi- 
nesses, and in our legal system, there is almost a presumption of negligence 
regarding accidents which occur on business premises or as a result of busi- 
ness operations." 

For your own peace of mind, consult a legal officer to obtain a 
clear understanding of the insurance provisions offered to you and your cen- 
ter - and be particularly cautious and questioning about liability insurance. 
With increasing frequency, lawsuits for injury to children are being brought 
against child care staff. Those who work with young children consequently 
are finding themselves in legal difficulty, with very little understanding 
of their legal responsibilities. 

It seems clear that the saying, "an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure," is . appropriate here. Obviously, you will try to prevent 
accidents by providing proper supervision of the children, by attempting to 
foresee hazardous situations ancLby taking necessary precautions to avoid 
accidents. But since preventive measures sometimes fail, you also should pre- 
vent and spare yourself the burden of heavy damage payments as a result of 
a lawsuit by investing in personal liability insurance - if you find it nec- 
essary after consulting with an attorney on your installation who can fully 
Explain any potential liability of your' position to you. 



UNDERSTANDING QOMERACTS [ '* 

As a military child care center director, ybu are required to abide 
by the military regulations which address contracts. For many child care cen- 
ters, these are troublesome concerns; for you, the director of a military cen- 
ter, they are clearly defined. Even so, .contracts often are confusing issues 
for child care center directors. In essence, .they are legally enforceable 
agreements. They are, essentially, premises, which can be enforced legally 
and. which you have an obligation to fulfill. If you. don't fulfill- them, you 
are subject to possible penalties. • , 

There are three main elements of a contract: 

the offer - your intent to a seller to purchase something for a 
specific price; 

the acceptance - the seller's indication that you will be supplied 
with something at thd specific price; ' 

'the consideration - a fancy legal word for value or price of some- 
thing. ' . 
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Three misconceptions about contracts are c am a i and result in some 
people entering into valid contracts without even knowing they have done so. 

- Che belief is that a^ contract is a written, Hgned document. This 
is not true. Oral contracts are legal and enforceable. 

The second error is that some special formalities are reguired to 
enter into a contract. This is not true. There are no particular 
formalities required. 

The third frequently held belief is that a cOntract^gkists only if 
an exchange of money is involved. This is not true. An exchange 
of money is not necessarily a consideration in a contract. However, 
something of value must be exchanged for a binding contract to 
exist. 

Consider the following situation, one which is c o mm o n in child care 

centers. 

James Brown, art artistic person, is the father of a child who 
receives care in your center daily. He approaches you and offers 
to paint children^ murals on the walls of the child care center in 
exchange for a month 1 s cost-free care for his child in the center'. 

w If you agree, you have entered into a contract which is legally 

binding. Jn exchange for Mr. Brown's artistic abilities/ ycu will provide 
child care for his child. The three main elements of a contract have been 
met/ but note that no money/ official-looking documents or particular for- 
malities were involved. 

As a director of a child care center, it is important that you have 
some familiarity with the nature of contracts and the military regulations 
governing contracts in order to be able to run your center responsibly. 



ASKING FOR CLARIPICATICN WHEN 3N DOUBT 



Cne last thought. Like mahy professions/ the law is surrounded by 
a mystique of fancy legal jargon and technicalities. Don't be threatened I 
Dcn't-be afraid to ask' the military lawyer or legal officer questions. Ask 
for an explanation if you don't understand something that the attorney is 
saying or doing. And/ until you do understand, keep asking. If you don't 
understand the technical language being used/ ask the lawyer to use siitple, 
non-legal language. You can be sure the lawyer would ask you questions if 
your .roles were reversed and you were explaining theories of child 'develop- 
ment to the lawyer using the jargon of your profession. • 

Although seme dire possibilities have been explored in this section/ 
being the director of a military child care center is really not a legally 
hazardous occupation. Hiis is true mainly because there is a network of 
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resources cn your installation available to advise and assist you. A key 
element to avoiding problems is to be aware of hew they might arise. Pre- 
pared with that awareness, you can protect yourself against most difficulties 
merely by carefully thinking tjjrough your plans and their implications and 
by taking advance actions. If this section helps to bridge that legal gap by 
developing that awareness and outlining seme of those actions, our purpose 
will have been fulfilled. 
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READING MDRE ABOUT IT 



Hie folicwing suggested readings are those which we have used ourselves - and 
which we have found to be^the^ost useful on this topic. If you want to 
include other resources 'on .your bookshelf, these would be good additions. 

1 • 

Aitanan, W. Child care and the law: Custody problems. Child Care informa- 
tion Exchange #1, Spring 1978, 8. - 

Aikman, W. Day care legal handbook: Legal aspects of organizing and operat- 
ing day care program*. Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/BCE, 1977. 

Click, P. Administration of schools for* young children. New York: D^lmar 
Publishers, 1975, . ^ 

Day care personnel management. Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, 1979. 

Morgan, G. [Regulations of early childhood programs.] In D. N. McFadden 

(Ed.), Early childhood development^programs and services: Planning for 
action. Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1972. v 

Rose, C. M. Some emerging issues in legal liability of children^ agencies. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America, Inc. , 1978. 
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staffing your center 
- for Quality care 

The easiest way to attract and keep good staff is to 
assure them a challenging aftd rewarding job with potential for 
advancement, pay them well and offer them attractive working 
hours. Unfortunately, the realities of child care usually 
include such intangible rewards as being hugged in the morning 
and helping children learn to button their coats . The job usua- 
lly brings* wi£h it low pay, little opportunity to move up, and 
long or unusual working hours.* It takes extraordinary people to 
be satisfied with these conditions for years- As a result, in 
child care centers staff turnover tends to be high and job per- 
formance may drop off after a tiine. ~^ 

Therefore, one ^ of the most important priorities in cen- 
ter management - arid one "which is vital to program quality - is 
the establishment of a staff recruitment, development, management 
arid evaluation system which can keep the quality of" the center 
high without requiring extraordinary caregivers with an ability 
to be self-sacrificing. In short, a center needs a staffing 
system which can absorb staff turnover and continue to operate 
a quality program. 
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A lot has been said and written about what qualifications are 
necessary to staff the various roles in a child care center. Pecaimendations 
seem to agree on the desirable personality traits of an adult who works with 
young children all day, but they vary a lot with respect to the amount and 
kind of education or experience considered necessary. Seme of this variation 
reflects the fact that a lot of things contribute to the quality of a center 
including, in particular, the size of the group of children cared for in one 
room, and the number of children assigned to each caregiver. In addition, 
such things as the kind and amount of ^administrative support available to the 
staff when needed, general staff morale and opportunities for on-the-job' 
training* and staff development affect the amount of specific knowledge or ' 
experience which is *ieed6d for each center position. 

Staffing For Diversity 

One important consideration in the recruitment of staff for the 
group care of children is the variety of experiences and world views the 
child will get through contact with the adults in the center. An important 
way of broadening children's experience is by making it possible for them to 
get to know a staff that is not all of the same age, sex, race and culture 

Although it 'requires a lot of energy to work long hours with young 
children, this does not imply that only young people have that energy. It^ 
certainly is possible to find people of, various ages who are able to work in 
a center as a caregiver .or in other positions such as administrative assis- 
tant, cook, housekeeper or receptionist. In particular, in the military set- 
ting where many children are prevented by geographic mobility from Having 
experience with grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins, seme of the benefits 
of these lost relationships can be replaced through exposure to people of 
different ages working at the center. 

Another obvious lack in the lives of many children today throughout 
society is experiences with men. Although child care has not been an occupa- 
tional choice of men in the past, this is changing. A day care center located 
near a college usually can work out an arrangement for men students to beccme 
part-time-workers at least. 

*> 

In a military conmunity there is another very rich^source of vari- 
ety to add. to the center through including staff from the different racial 
and cultural backgrounds represented in the ccnimanity. /£he military ^ 
life-style of integrated housing, neighborhoods and work places is, m many 
ways, an advanced social setting which is steps ahead of many civilian cannu- 
nities. We have seen in our own center' that children, families and staff mem- 
bers benefit from exposure to others of different racial, cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Although' child rearing philosophies may vary greatly 
among people from different backgrounds, it is important for us all to be 
aware that there is no one way to raise a child £nd that adults of the future 
will need to understand this diversity. In a setting where differences are 
respected, children develop their own *sense-of -self by identification of, 
similarities and an awareness of differences... t We have found that the best 



way to teach about humap diversity is by including people that represent that 
diversity in everyday life. , < ^ * ' 

Thinking about job requirements. The first step toward recruiting 
and selecting staff is to determine the requirements of a position. • A well 
written job description will provide this information.* Frcm the requirements 
simply list all the qualifications or qualities needed to perform these tasks 
For example, if you are hiring a cook, does the applicant need to* 

r » 

be able to plan meeds as well as prepare then? * . ^" 

have an understanding of nutritional needs of children? > , 

do any heavy lifting? % ' 

have knowleiage of conmercial cooking equipment?. 

possess the qualities of a competent caregiver ojf teacher (warmth, 
ability to ccmnunicate, nurturing)? 

shop for food or purchase equipment? 

enjoy being around children? f 
^^ver work with children? 
be responsible /for any money? 
Developing Job Descriptions 

Every anployee should be provided with an accurate job description. 

A job description is a written suirmary of the important facfts about a particu- 
lar position. It tells (1) the .duties, (2] the responsibilities and ' 
v (3) "the requirements of a particular job. 'Depending on the work to be done 

and the size of your child care center, job descriptions can be simple or 

involved. 

It is important to realize that the success or failure of your cen- 
ter is determined largely by how well your employees do thei r work and how 
well that work relates to "other positions in the center. If the duties and 
responsibilities of each position are not identified clearly, po6r employee 
performance could result - perhaps the anployee actually does not know what 
is to be done. ' 1 I 

A job description provides the significant fact?, about a position. 
These facts give the director and the employee a general understanding of: 

what., the anployee does # ^ 



how it is to be done 
why the employee doe3 it 
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Keep in mind that a job description includes only the basic require-, 
roents of a position 7 "to provide an understanding of what is ekpected gi an ' 
enployee. .It is nat designed as an evaluation tool to determine hew well an. 
.employee performs the duties . However, Xt can feerve as a basis for designing 
a 'tool to evaluate staff performance. ' m * • 

* ' * 

* . A well written job description also can be used as a c^xi^e in " « 
selecting the best applicant when- you have a vacant "position in your center. 

Although the Civilian Personnel Office usually, is bssponsibl<?* t ^ ■ 
for publishing civilian job descriptions on a military installation, it is 
your responsibility as the director of the child care center to provide! 
then with enpugh information to publish ap accurate description, for each 
job. The more thorough the information you provide, the better the published^ 
jqb description will be. " ' N * : . . 

Some excellent examples of job descriptions, as well, §s many other 
administrative tools for organizing and operating, child c$re oenteirs, -pan be ; 
found 'in the handbook, Day Care: 7 Administration, published by the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare,/ .ACYF, Washington, DC," 
1971. . . V • " ... y' 

Advertising The Position < 1 '*••*•'. J ' 

In most, cannunities today an announcement of £ child care posititfi,_ 
in local newspapers produces an avalanche of^pplicants . ■ But our experience 
indicates that number of applications is not related to "the quality of th'd 
applicants. We have found that the' best qualified. applicants tenc3 to be 

those who - > ' V * . ' 

. w * * mi'-; \ 

use other staff members or parents and friends of the center \ 

as references ** \ m \ % ' . * - ^ , * * 

submit an .application voluntarily based on the center's rfeputa^ , / 
tion on the installation' < t t ,%'\ *»*;V 

-have attended classes at a school or college with a string J'/*** . 
early duldhood^'^nphasis * . • ' / 

are menbers of the .local early childhood professional '<^ani- « 
, ' * zations v • « 

The Civilian Personnel Office also is responsibly for officially \ 
polishing lists of vacancy amouncements Propositions on ^ .installation. 
These are distributed widely and include child* care pfcsitf oris*, since many, ^ * 
of our best applicants in the past have known' existing staff menjjbers, t we 
make certain that our caregivers ar£\ aware of vacancies,. Pgstihg vacancy, 
announcements as soon as they are distributed by the Civilian Personnel > 
Office in the staff lounge and £n parents 1 bulletin boards ass' well as 

v announcing these vacancies in staff /patent meetings' are methods that seem 
to work' well for us. We also recarmend that announcements be 'sent by ' 
du&lian Personnel Office - to local early 'childhood professional organizations, 

, colleges or vocational schools whichr of fer programs in relevant 'fields ^ 



. % 6r otheiv child, care centers in the area. At times, it may be necessary for 
w the Civilian Personnel Office to advertise in local newspapers. 
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Screening Applicants For Interviews 



Those of us func^itriing as center directors in the military system 
are more fortunate thajj cur civilian counterparts in seme respects. The 
.'Civilian Personnel Office provides application forms to applicant^, accepts • 
applications and .initially screens all applications. The screening orocess 
is based cn such things as experience, references and academic background^ m 
Those applipants Who are considered ,f best qualified" are referred to us for 
the selection process. Without their assistance, the hiring process could & 
involve hours of work - writing vacancy announcements, submitting newspaper 
ads, giving ijtetrucj^ens for completing Application forms, accepting applica- 
tions, responding to rany telephone calls, assessing 'applications and checking 
^ references. Child care directors working in civilian centc c ofjten ccnplain 
that their* 1 overall program suffers each time they must gp tnrough the hiring 
process because so much .time is involved. On the other hand, those who^ have 
attempted to, take short-cuts in this process realize the error in doing' so/ 
An unsatisfactory enplqyee hired as a result may in - the final, analysis be 1 
more disruptive to a prograirt and consume .more of the director's time and 
Energy than* any initial thorough hiring process. 



DESIGNING ^ST^vSEtECTION PKXESS 



/* Conducting An Interview 

* >. ^ _ ' 

' Conductina^ personal interview with each of- those applicants • 
referred to you is-^ssWitial to select the one who fits your needs best. The^ 
personal interview i? the, most important step in the selection process. The 
\ ^Lvilian Personnel Office will contact the best qualified applicants' and^ ^ ' 
' schedule interview appointments according to yepur instructions . You also 
will be provided with a written schedule of time and dates for interviewing 
• in addition to the application forms- of .each candidate.' 

As a rule, we have found that * interviewing " at least five applicants 
fot a position "likely will yield at least one person to fill the position. 
If fewest: than five are interviewed, it is tenpting to hire , someone who is not 
particularly inpressive sinply because you do not want to waste tiiqe .waiting 
fof additional . interviews to be scheduled, itemerrber that although not all * 
% persons who^ look premising in an interview will .work effectively in your ,cen- 
* ter, you can be nearly certain that those who^re not inpressive. will not 
work well. : . 

Selecting caregivers to work "under your direction .probably is your 
most/ iirportant taskv^A child care center is only as good as its staff, and 
.you, as the directg^, are. the key to the selection of caregivers which, ulfci-. 
mately is a key to the^sudcess' of your center. When you, have a congenial, 
enthusiastic, well- trained staff, all else seems to go well and the problems 
that do arise are solved "easily. But, unhappy, ill-suited caregivers create r 
tension within the total center operation that can destroy a program. 
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As the director, you are . soleiy ' responsible for interviewing and 
choosing caregivers whose personalities and talents can be carbined success- 
fully, in actual practice, we have found that there often is more insight 
and objectivity if the interview is conducted by more than one person, with 
the director making the final decision* In addition to the director, inter- 
viewers in' our^center have included advisors to the child care center, the 
. director's supervisor,, parents and key staff members. We believe that' two - 
<or at most three interviewers can conduct a joint interview successfully 
if careful planning has been done before the interview. Any more inter-* 
viewers seem to overwhelm the candidate and be less productive. Or, the 
interviewers can meet the candidate separately - one right after the other - 
which does not produce as much anxiety for the candidate and may result in 
additional information being obtained. Hi this case, careful planning also • 
must be "dene to fully assess the candidates 1 qualifications. 

A thorough interview which provides an op^rtunity for both the 
director and- the candidate to 1 share information will last fron 45 to 60 min- 
utes. It is inportant to conduct the interview in a comfortable, relaxed 
atmospheil » free' from interruptions. Choose a ro^m arrangement that allows 
easy discussion among alX those present. Above all, avoid the courtroom- 
type atmosphere of a trial. The candidate should pot have to face a row of 
interviewers or dn interviewer seated coldly and very officially behind a 
desk. - r 

The successful interviewer listens and observes more than. he or 
sfie talks. But to set the candidate at ease and to start the interview pro- 
cess, the interviewer should surmarize the particulars of the position to be 
filled. We then have found it appropriate to ask the candidate to briefly 
describe previous training and/or experience that he or she has had that is 
relevant to the position. Although 1 this information also can be found on 
the application form, it is surprising what a candidate will relate to you 
verbally cortpared to what is written. In addition, this question is an 
easy, ncn-threatening one for the candidate to .answer and starts the ODmmuni- 
( cation balT rolling. After that/ questions which prcbe deeper into the 
' candidate's personality and functioning ability are necessary and appropriate. 
Depending on the job applied for, the questions may vary, but it is helpful 
in making a final selection if all candidates for a position are asked the 
same questions." We've "had success with hypothetical-situation questions 
such as, * 

What would you do* ifi . . ^ . „ 

a child bites another child? , 

a parent complains because her child gets dirty? 

you disagree with another caregiver's method of disciplining 
a child?' v 

a chi-ld kicks you? m « * j 

There is:a wealth of such situations in the 'Military Child -Care " 
Project's Staff Development Series which would be .appropriate for the inter- 
view setting,. Other questions which can be helpful in jrvaking the final' 'selec- 
tion include: 
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Hew do you feel about p&rents u$ing'chi%d care for .their children? 

llow is your health? ; • 

How would you describe your disposition? 

T <fhy do you believe that you^would be good in. this position? 

Obviously questions such as these do not have only one correct ; 
answer. As a result, they might make the ^candidates , feel somewhat uncomfort- 
able, yet they also can be valuable in providing the candidates with a 
glinpse of the real facts of life about a job in a child care center before 
accepting it. You can help put the candidate at ease about answering ques- 
tions by praising responses, that are sincere,* frank and couple te. Nodding 
your head occasionally and maintaining eye contact also acknowledge the 
applicant's response. It probably is best not to disagree with the candidate 
during the interview, although clarifying center policies i permissible. 

* At the end of the interview, time should be allowed for the appli- 
cant to ask questions. Then the applicant should be told when the final"* 
selection will be announced and how hp or she will be hotifiecL 

Observing The Applicant In The Center ' - * 
* «• * » 

• Following the interview it is wise to take the candidate into the 
center. By doing this you are, able to briefly observe the candidate's 
interactions with children and other staff. 

Taking Notes On Your Thoughts , r 1 

Because much of what is said in an interview is forgotten quickly, 
it is critical to record relevant information as soon as possible. Although 
taking detailed notes during an interview is *not generally recommended ^ we 
find that occasionally jotting" down a word or two is not offensive. Then, 
following the interview allow yourself 10 to 15 minutes before the next 
interview to write wore detailed carmen ts and impressions about the candi- 
date. This also allows you time to review the application of the next 
candidate to be interviewed. An interview data form is a convenient method 
of recording and recalling information about each candidate. The one-page 
form we use allows space for recording the following 'information: 

Position to be filled • ' ^ 

Name. of applicant 

General appearance* 1 
Attitude _ » • - . 

Strengths of applicant . * 
Weaknesses *of applicant 
' General impressions of applicant 
.Interviewer signature(s) *\ t • . 

' Date " ■ . ' * 
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If a candidate is nixed, this form is placed in his or her person- 
nel file The interview data fonts of those qualified candidates interviewed 
S£ St hire?aS^together in a separate file folder for future references 
or referrals. 

'Making A Careful Choice x 

When all the candidates have been interviewed and information 
recorded, deciding wtom to hire is the final step of the selection process- 
It often is a difficult step. Occasionally one candidate clearly will stand 
out above the rest, but rrost of the ,time it requires a careful evaluation of > 
each candidate's background as well as responses and images projected in the 
interview. - * - 

Think carefully about and discuss each candidate'^ strengths arid 
weaknesses. It is important to select someone who genuinely cares about 
children, whs is willing to learn and who can work well in your center. In 
our opinion, personality - not past training or experience - is the key < 
, factor in selection:. Keep in mind that it is possible to provide training 
" in the routine aspects of child care, but it is very "difficult - if not 
impossible - to change a candidate's personality or basic view of children. 
And, rerrember also, that in the final analysis the selection of one can- 
didate over another always involves speculation. It is for this reason that 
all full- and part-time enployees serve a probationary period. 



<< DEVELOPING WRITTEN PERSONNEL POLICIES 



If your center operates as a non-appropriated fund activity on a, 
military installation, it probably is governed by a service-wide regulation 
dealing with personnel policies and procedures. As a result, the "official" 
staff records and policies regarding hiring and firing, scheduling, wages 
and benefits are under the auspices of the~Civilian Personnel Office • 

Our experience indicates that often thQ. service regulation is too 
complicated for many center enployees, does not contain all relevant infor- 
mation peculiar to center operations and is not available for distribution 
to all enployees. In addition, because the center enployees work in the 
child care center, they expect you - the director - to provide answers to 
their questions. Most staff members go to Civilian Personnel oily twice - 
once to apply for a position and again when they terminate employment. 

As the center director, it is your responsibility to have in your 
possession the service regulation governing personnel policies on your 
installation and to act as an intermediary between center m staf f and the 
Civilian Personnel Office. In order to function effectively in this per- 
sonnel management role, it is necessary to establish an unofficial personnel 
system within your center. If your center operates as a private association 
on an installation, the personnel system which you design most likely will 
become, the "official" personnel policies and procedures. 
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Making Necessary Policy Decisions 

In setting up a child cire center, the advisors and/or center direc- 
tor must nake seme specific decisions about personnel management that could 
rightly be called policy decisions. If the director does not set policies on 
inportant matters affecting personnel, but rather, lets each situation be 
handled differently as it arises', the center staff will never know where they 
stand and will be unable to make irrportant decisions about their work per- 
formance. Therefore, for a camion understanding between staff and administra- 
tion*, it is important that policy decisions affecting personnel be set down 
in writing as a guide for everyone. 

' ; No employee should have to guess about the working conditions and 
no director shoCild be unsure of what is demanded of employees. The written 
policies of a center should be in the hands of every staff member and center 
.advisor for the development of good staff relations. Written personnel poli- 
cies will not guarantee that employment problems will not occur, but they can 
prevent misunderstandings and potential conflicts. 

Many directors believe that writing personnel policiertfcis a waste 
of time because change is occuJrring constantly. It has been our experience 
that same items do ch^pge, but many will stay the same. It is fairly easy to 
retype a few pages to meet changing conditions if, in the long run, time and 
effort will be saved by having the policies clearly stated in writing. In 
developing policies, it is more important that the policies be clear and fair 
than elaborate. 

Preparing Anjfrrployee Handbook 

Our written personnel policies are included in an Bnployee Handbook 
which is given to each new employee. When a new employee is given a copy of 
the written policies, you don't have to waste time discussing all of thp 
details of employment; instead you, can use that 'valuable time to get to know, 
the new staff member. * 

» * 
* w * The following is an overview of the^sections which have been useful 
to us for inclusion in the Brployee Handbook. As you will notice, the hand- 
book carbines what could be called center policies with seme other useful y 
information about the center which should be ✓available to center employees . 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Why does your center; .exist? " * m ' ^ 

What are, the goals of the center? 

Why did you write the personnel policies? 

Is there any general historical information about the center 

which would be of interest to staff? 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



This chart nay be a very staple lise drawing illustrating all posi- 
tions in the operation of the center and hew they relate to each 
other - the "chain of ccranand," in military terms- Don't forget 
to include any other organizations on the installation that may 
be responsible for any administj^tive function within the center — 
;personnel, financial, advisory, operational or. regulatory. 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS : 

Because each enployee should be provided with a separate detailed 
job description, this segment of the personnel policies should pro- 
vide rare general information about all positions. Vhat are the 
general qualifications and duties of each position? What are the 
responsibilities of all staff menbers? 

DETAILS OF EMPLOYMENT 

m 

Definition of eitployees 

full time/part time/intermittent 
probationary period 
seniority 
work schedule 
"break" time 

Gonpensatian 

time and method of payment 
compensation for meetings 
deductions 
wage scales 
overtime payment 

Benefits 

Leave time 

side leave 
_ annual leave 
holidays with pay 
leave without pay 
procedures for taking leave 

Insurance ~" 

FICA , 
medical/health insurance 
retirement pr ogr am 
workers' compensation 
unemployment compensation 

Hiring practices 
Health and medical requirements or exams 
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affirmative action policy 

preoption policy * , 

Evaluation ofr performance ^ 
Termination/resignation policies 
Rights of staff/grievance procedures 
Confidentiality of records 

STAFF TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

Pre-service requirements 
Inservice training 

Professional responsibilities/conference and wqfkshop attendance 
Cooperative arrangements with educational institutions 

SPECIFIC CENTER POLICIES 

Enrollment policies 
Health and safety matters 
Program policies 

Classroom/physical environment procedures 
Behavior management policies 
Purchasiiij policies 
Emergency procedures 
Guests/volunteers/students procedures 



Keeping personnel records " 

Good personnel records are vital to the successful management of any 
center, but the larger the staff, the more important these record^ beccrt^. 
Maintaining accurate and timely records will save you time that can be spent 
on improving staff relations. Setting up a system of maintaining staff 
records simply means keeping a file folder on eaph employee. The files, 
which naturally must be confidential and kept under lock and key, can be- set 
up initial^ in less than a day. Then when new employees are hired, a new 
folder is added to the file, and when employees resign or are terminated, 
their file folders are moved to an "inactive" file. 

The records kdpt in each file folder should include all the infor- 
mation that you acquire about each of your employees. Items which we have 
found useful to keep include the following: 

Application form. The application for employment - including name, 
address, social security number, emergency contact, education and relevant 
experience - is the beginning of an individual t 's staff records. Any a'ttach- 
• merits to the application farm - references, credentials, transcripts - also 
should be kept in the file. If the Civilian Personnel Office most retain 
the original application for employment, it is advisable to obtain a copy 
or at the very least, take notes from the original application for center 
records. 
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In addition, a written record of the personal interview of the • 
applicant is useful to keep. The interview data form described earlier pro- 
vides this information. 

Health forms. Reports on the employee's health status Should be 
kept in the file folder. Initially this would include the physical examina- 
tion and food handler's card required for hiring. Physicians' reports after 
ill ne ss , yearly examination reports, reports of on-the-job injuries, and any 
other records of the onployee's health would be filed in the folder. Per- 
sons who should be contacted in case' of an emergency, including the name of 
the employee's physician, should be on file. 

Employment record. This can be a, simple one-page form which 
includes the position, starting date/ wage, change in employment status, 
dates and type of leave granted, professional development during employment, 
termination date, and reason for leaving. The job description also- should 
be included or attached to this record. 

Evaluations and conferences. Records of all ' evaluations of an 
employee's performance, including evaluations of probationary employees' 
should be kept in the file folder. Evaluation records over a period of 
time will provide a complete record of job performance and also may point to 
areas in which staff members could be helped through additional training. 

A few factual statements covering the purpose and outccme of any 
private conference with a staff member should be included in the personnel 
folder. * x 

Other pertinent information. Items in this category might be 
correspondence relating to the employee, letters of oarmendation, special 
awards or achievements, requests for references after an employee has left 
the center, or letters of recamvendations written for the employee. Payroll 
information usually is not kept in the personnel folders, but it is treated 
as part of the financial records. (See Financial Planning For Military 
Child Care Centers) . 
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READING MORE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those 'vrtiich we have used ourselves and 
which we have found to be the most useful on this topic. If you want to 
include other resources an your bookshelf, these would be good additions: 

Bruce, M. Human relations in small business. Washington, DC: Small Busi- 
ness Administration , 1969. 

Cherry, C, Harkness, B. , & Kuzma, K. Nursery school and day care center 
management guide. California: Fearon-Pitman Publishers, Inc., 1978. 

Click, P. Administration of schools for young children. New York: Delmar 
Publishers, 1975. 



Day care personnel management. Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, 1979. 

Herbert-Jackson, O'Brien, M. , Porterfield, J., & Fisley, T. The infant cen>~ 
ter: A complete guide to organizing and managing infant day care. Bal- 
- tirore, Maryland.: University Park Press, 1977'. 

Hewes, D., & Hartman, B. Early childhood education: A workbook for admini- 
■ strator8. California: P. & E Associates, 1974. 

Host, S., & Heller, P. (Bds.) Administration. Day Care Bulletin NO. 7 (CCD 
73-20), Office of Child Developmen^, ]|71. 4 » DHEW PUBLICATION NO. 73-20. 
Washington, DC. i& ~ „ 4 , 

V- 

MattS, R. How to write a job description. W^xmgton,' DC: Small Business 
Administration, 1965. * 

* 

Mitchell, G. L. , & Chmela, H. I am.' I can.' Connecticut: Greylock Pub- 
lishers, 1977. 

Neuqebauer, R. Staff selection: Choosing the one from the many. Child Care 
' Information Exchange §2, sjpmmer 1978, '3-11. 
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PLANNING FOR 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
AND EVALUATION 



■The largest single investment you will make' in your 
child care center, and the most crucial one in terms of what 
happens to children and their families, is your staff. Improv- 
ing staff skills .and their ability to. function «as a team through 
staff development makes a very real difference in the quality of 
care you provide. 

Most often -training is thought of as a method for 
teaching some specific pieces of knowledge to those* wno have had 
' little or no background in child care . It is important' to recog- 

Eize that training should not be, limited only v to those who have 
ittle educational preparation. It should be viewed as a contin- 
ous, on-going procefs for all staff at the center. Staff devel- 
opment opportunities - learning opportunities - are provided not 
^^only in special training programs, but in the day-to-day working 
of a center, through supervision on-the-job and through continu- 
ously examining the effectiveness of all parts of the program. 
The format and content for staff development programs will vary 
from center to center," depending on the aieeds of the group and 
the scope and resources of the center ,and surrounding community . 
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UNDEPSTAND3H3 THE DEVELOPMENT OP CAREXUVERS 



As in teaching yogng children, so too in'^lanning a staff develop-, 
ment program, it is necessary to understand the developmental needs of the 
caregivers who ^are learning to vork with groups of children, Lillian Katz, 
an early childhood educator, suggests that teachers or caregivers go through 
four develqantental stages, and that each stage makes certain types of train- 
ing or developmental experiences most useful to them.l 

Survival - Stage One 

The new caregiver in a room Qf young children usually feels a ±>it 
insecure and is occupied with day-to-day survival" and learning the routines 
of the center, 'In addition, new caregivers can be rather self-conscious about 
their image in the eyes of the more experienced staff, 

EXiring this period the caregiver 'probably can benefit most from 
things that will help him/her understand the 'center ,and from on-site 'support 
and advice. Providing each new caregiver with a "model" - someone in the 
center who can encourage, reassure, guide and provide insights into the 
children's behavior - probably is the most effective way to assure a good 
beginning. Orientation or pre- service training in center goals and policies, 
hew the daily schedule is arranged and specific roan procedures can make a 
new caregiver feel more at-hane during this "survival" period. 

Consolidation - Stage Two 

After several months/ the new caregiver begins to gain confidence 
that she/he will, in fact, survive! Then comes the period of "consolidation" " 
when attention tends to turn to broader problems than the day-to-day manage- 
ment of routines and activities. During this time, caregivers frequently 
become interested in increasing their "bag-of- tricks" - finding new ideas and 
new ways to do things. At this stage, they also will want to know how' to 
handle individual "problem" children well and to more effectively manage 
the atmosphere for jthe group. 

At this stage, it is irtportant, still, to have the experienced' 
"model" available on-site to answer questions and help plan strategies. 
Further, it is important that caregivers have the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and feelings with other caregivers at the same level of experience * 
Group meetings, team building afessiohs and open discussions among staff 
are irtportant at this time, ^ 

Renewal - Stage Three 

After several years of working in group care with children of about 
the same age, the caregiver or teacher may become* bored doing the usual things 
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^L. G. Katz, "Developmental Stages"of Preschool Teachers," Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 23, No. 1 (1972), pp. 50-54. 
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over ard over. Seme stimulation ajid new challenges are needed to maintain 
enthusiasm at- this point. 

It has been found that attending local, regional or national con- 
ferences and workshops is stimulating and rewarding at this stage of develop- 
ment. Membership in a professional association of people with similar inter- 
ests also seems meaningful. At this stage caregivers tend to do serve 
self-examination and are aware of their strengths and weaknesses. The indi- 
vidual at tnis 'stage should be encouraged to build on special interests, and 
talents, perhaps in creative dramatics with children, teaching music to 
.children or science, activities. 

Maturity v. Stage Four 

The nature caregiver or teacher views him/herself as a committed 
professional who understands the need for. continual professional growth and 
the acquisition of new ideas and skiils that will improve the learning set- 
tings for young children. -The mature caregiver has evolved a personal philos- 
ophy of education or developmental learning and is aware of the real ijrcpor- 
tance of early learning. ' {' ' • y 

At this stage, the caregiver usually serves well as a "model 11 for 
others with less experience*. The contributions to the learning setting of 
the mature caregiver are* innumerable. If the mature caregiver has not had 
experience in cross-cultural: settings, this would be a valuable time for . 
such exposure in. providing a greater understanding of the various crtild rear- 
ing practices* that exist world-wide. Usually, the mature caregiver makes a 
good supervisor, teacher trainer or perhaps, center administrator. 



ORIENTING THE NEW CAREGIVER 



Orientation Or Vre-Service Training - 

New staff numbers, whether experienced or m w need an orientation 
and training period to introduce them to your particular program. Seme cen- 
ters set aside up to a week for this pre- service training. A great deal of 
time and effort is required to, train each new caregiver, but it is vital. 
When all caregivers know their jobs, yours is easier. 

Employee handbook. It is helpful to have written guidelines or an 
employee handbook for the orientation. As discussed previously, these spell 
out the policies of the center in detail and should be read carefully by the 
new employee before starting to work. On the very first day of work, it is 
wise to take the time £o discuss sore of the information contained in the 
employee handbook and to provide opportunities for the new caregiver to ask 
questions about the 'information presented in it. 

New employee checklist. A new employee checklist, such as the one 
on the following^page, is another useful tool for orienting new caregivers. 
It is essentially an aid for you to make sure that you have not forgotten atfy 



NEK B#t£CT8 CHECKLIST ^ 

i * '~ rS 

tWC) . ^ 

MHS* Orientation should be coapletad on the first day of mnpl oy m mt . Check 
each its* and e n co ur age aaployee to ask Questions. 

1* Thi Job 




( ) Bqplain work of ^te child car* canter. 

( ) Jftylain eKrdcyee'r^toaition in tha cantar and to vhat Vba is s to > v 

i ayor t for supervision, guidance, help and inforamtion. 
I ) Review job description and explain aeployee's dutiaa. j 
(, ) Bqplain work standards, how work will ba dona, and how har/hia 

p a rte Bancs will ba evaluated. 
( ) Tall aaployaa where diractivaa conoaraing har/hia job ara filed 



( ) 



^nd whara sappllae ara stored. 
Tall aaployee about storage A perso n al ooasess ions. 



2. Pules and Bagulations 

\* ( ) Inform tha*a*ployaa of har/hia working hours and staff schadulaa 

and tha policy on tardinees and abaaacee. 
( ) Btplaln how to aaka^application for sick and annual leave and 

( ) Explain pay period, tine cards, and whan flBTjloyee can expect 

his/her 'first chack. 
(_ ) Explain how and whan to raport on* tha "job injuriaa and/or 

job-related illnaaaas. 
( ) Inform aaployee of authorised lunch and rast periods. 
( ) Tall tha aaployaa how to anawer».the phona and racord calls in tha 



( ) Tall tha aaployaa personal phona call and visitor policy'. 

( ) Remind aaployee of safety regulations, accident reporting and air 

raid and fire alarms. 
( ) Give full in.forffa.tion about nacaaaary security measures and/or 

job related illnaaaes. 
( ) Oouneal on proper job behavior, including appearance, and 
* standards of conduct* 

3* General 

( ) Infer* tha aaployaa of training available for batter job par- 

^ Cooaence and advene event. 
( ) Tall tha eaployee about tha suggestion program and tha supervisor's 

interest in receiving suggeetione. 
( ) Explain how unployeee ara selected for promotion in tha center. 

4* Introckioe aaployaa to coworkers* 

twiiiCAi ' iUH by nmxxat 

This checklist has been prepar e d for us to assist you to start your new 
position properly. Your signature is required below as an indication you 
, received orientation. 

,> 

(Date) (Employee's Signature! 
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important information. But, it also serves as a reminder to caregivers tha't 
the items contained on it were discussed with then. 

At qui? center, it takes about one hour on the first day of work to 

cover all items en the checklist. We have each new caregiver sign and dpte 

the checklist and a copy of it is placed, in the employee's personnel fiJe in 

the center. , . * r 

« 

Introductory tour. Although time-consuming and costly, it is 
important to introduce the new caregiver to the total functioning of the 
center including, of course, an introduction to the rest of the caregiving 
team and to the children. We do this by providing # brief introductory tour 



.of the entire center during which the different sections of the facility are 
pointed out, including the stafS* lounge, kitchen, laundry and supply area. 
Then the caregiver visits and observes for about 30 minutes in each section 
of the center. The routines and daily schedules of each section, are, described 
briefly by an experienced caregiver*. Tine also isT allayed fey questions as 
well as for seme interaction with children. ' 

Meeting with director. Following $his full first day's activity, 
the new caregiver ireets with the director to discuss any questions and to 
review the day activities. » / • 

1 We have found that the introductory discussion of the enployee 
(/handbook and the new enployee checklist, followed by a tour of the center 
>£nd observations in each section of our large facility, and ending with a* 
meeting with the director constitutes a very full first day. 'Even though 
yoverwhelming in sane ^aspects to the new caregiver who may not work in all 
sections* of the center, this .orientation' gives the enployee an overview - an 
understanding and -appreciation - of what the center really is and does. It 
is our belief that this initial overview helps the new enployee become a 
productive member of a cooperative team/ And it is this team tftat can make 
or break a child care center. 

Experienced .caregivers as models. Depending upon the individual 
needs of the caregivers, and the positions they are to fill in the center, 
the pre-serviqe training* can last a few days - *for an on-call enployee, to a 
few weeks - for a lead caregiver. In any case, during this initial "survival 11 
period, it is most important that those caregivers continue to work alongside 
a good model and not be given total responsibility for a group of children 
until you have observed their work and are assured that they can handle that 
responsibility. During this time it is irrportant^that you, the director, 
are available to new caregivers. 

Other supportive- staff development materials. The tine available 
fo» sixrh orientation *training, and further in- service* training , will vary 
from center to center. The difficulties in training, a large number of 
intermittent caregivers with liriiited formal training ' or Experience in child 
care, complicated by high turnover rate, have been the inpetus for the 
development of the series of Staff Development Modules written by the Mili- 
tary Child Care Project, In particular, in- military/ child care centersjwhere 
i many caregivers are military wives who move! frequently and where intermittent 
_pare£±persv often are used to supplement, key staff, the question of staff * 
development^ looms large. In addition, most military child care centers. a>re 
open six br severi^ days a week for ittbre than eight hours ^ day and operat^** 
throughout thgj/ear. Therefore, it is costly, conplex and not at all 
convenient tooonduct <^roup orientation or training programs* 

. The staff development irtaterials prepared by the Military Child. - 
Care Project were ^g-Lgp^i with the need for individualized , self -paced 
learning in mind. That 'is, the series were developed as modules , "eacfci one 
relating to a' specific them£ or age group, which can be reviewefffoy the. 
caregivers at their own" pace whenever there is time foj: them to do so. The 
nodules present brief texts explaining - irrportant concepts in child can* and 
qhild development i which are* followed by problem- solving situations, likely 

" * :•' .X 
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to occur in a child care cearter. Each of several possible ways to handle 
the situations is discussed following each situation. A Director's Manual 
accompanies the modules which present? ideas and suggestions for using .these . 
. materials most effectively in the orientation and on-going staff development 
program at a center. - # 

* * . . 

Following the first day's orientation, the to caregivers at our 
center work through -the jthree-part Staff Development ' Module , _ The "Carirtg" 
Role In A Child Care. Center It is designed to provide caregivers with a 
' basic understating of their responsibilities to children, to parents and to 
co-wojrkers. ^ ' 

* PROVIDING 0N -O0ING TRAINING 

; ! ' 1 1 . 

In-Service Trainixig " 

♦ 

A primary objective of in-service training is enrichment - pro- 
moting quality afid upgrading skills to inprove work performance. , It should 
be used to strengthen weaknesses in the center program, reinforce the cen- 
ter' s strengths and increase the caregiver ' s understanding of child care and 

* children.. . , 

In*-service training must take into account the various levels of 
development - survival, consolidation, renewal 'and maturity, - of individual 
employees* as well a£ address program-wi(3e concerns. The following questions 
may help you focus on the developmental level of your caregiving staff as 
well as the needs of your, -center program; 

Is the staff composed of many people with formal training in 
child care or many with Ignited training? / 
Is the staff relatively experienced or inexperienced?* 
Is the staff primarily full- and part-time employees, or are 
there many interirattent 1 -on~call caregivers? 
■ . * / Is the 'staff large or s&all? ' ■ ' 

Wiat are the* weaknesses in the center program, and how can 
training strengthen them? / 
What are the program strengths, arid how can training reinforce 
them? * 

: , What adaptions are.needQjl in the center program to address 'unn^t 

cannunity needs for child. care, and hew can training helf>? , 

Unfortunately you are the only one who knows the answers to' these 
questions. It is you who must identify the needs of your own situation.. 
And these needs pbviouslyJiave a definite impact on not only ( 'the tine required 

• to plan, and implement any in-service training program, but the method and 
content of such a program as well. So, essentially -you must be the one who ' 
designs a program specifically to meet your identified needs. No. one else 
can do it for- you. \ And the particular program you develop will depend -upon 

the amount of time'you choose to allot for training, the range of qualifications 
and experience of your staff and the amount of money you can afford to •spend 
for training. c . • 
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/ % If your staff of caregivers, has little formal training and/or 

experience, you or a well-qualified assistant will need to -carry*out the ^ 
program. It is clear that the nore^^professixxially^train^ and inexperi- 
enced the staff at your center, the ra^re explicated the process of training 
and costly that training micfat^be. Based on our experiences it also is 
evident that few, if any, military child care centers can afford the luxury 
of full-blown training programs. But there are seme ccricepts and techniques v 
for staff training that, do not require a fat budget and yet assist you in 
maJcing a difference. , 

Include Theory And PracticaUApplioation 

' ftife in-service training .program you design should include two com- 
ponents: theoretical subject matter and practical application. deory pro- 
vides the basis for understanding children and their development, while 

, practical application enables the caregivers to put these id e as into practice 
and.to use materials Creatively with children. Unless caregivers understand 

, thoroughly how children develop, knowledge of' particular activities will be 
useless fc*ecause they won't know when or why to use them. On the -other harid, 
caregivers are not able to fully integrate s a new child development theory " 
until they have the opportunity to experience or apply, it with a group of J 
children. / , 

It is wise to keep in mind tha£ these two components are iraterre- < 
lated and impossible to separate in reality, but for training , purposes you 
may choose to separate them. In a recent boo£2, the authors suggested that 
one-quarter of the time set, aside for in-service training be devoted to 
theory and three- fourths of the time , to practical appH«ticn. 

Include Op-Going Supervision 

It generall y is agreed that <iirecrbdrs should organize time to 
t include at least three basic 'farms of in-service training: supervision, 
staff meetings and more forrpal training .approaches, such as workshops, 
seminars and vrittifen materials. « 

Based on ova:, own experiences, &s well. as on discussions with other 
military directors, we have found that supervision of staff is rated as the 
most inportant of the three techniques. Althpv^i rated as the most iiiportant, 
many directors frankly .admit that it also f is, the one to which they devote 
the least amount of time. Because supervision is possibly the most critical ' 
in terms of the success or failure of a center program, it is discussed at 
1 length in another module in this Guidebook - Program Development In Military 
Child Care Settings. ^ V 



2 fi. Evans, B. Shub, & Weinatein, Day Care: How To Plan* Develop, 
And Operate A Day Care 'Center (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971). 
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Include Staff Meetings 

The single and perhaps the roost consistent technique for staff 
development in child care centers is probably the staff meeting. It is 
obvious to anyone who has* worked in this field for very long that child care 
staff meet and caununicate on an informal basis nearly every hour of every 
vorking day. They meet over lunch, during breaks or in the parking lot -* 
whenever and wherever two or matje caregivers are gathered and choose to 
discuss child care. These meetings clearly are unscheduled and require no 
preparation, but they do enable caregivers and administrative staff to 
ccrarunicate quickly. And that's the main purpose of t any staff rreeting - 
cxrtirunicaticn. 1 

Vtaile more formalized meetings are an important part of the learn- 
ing opportunities in any child care center, it is important not to under- 
enphasize the value of these casual meetings. All caregivers who are working 
together also are learning together. The numerous informal exchanges of 
ideas r feelings, thoughts, questions and suggestions that occur in the 
process of working each day are a valuable form of in-service training. 

Although information indeed is exchanged on this casual, one-to-one 
basis, many issues and problems are ccnnunicated most effectively and effi- 
ciently in a more structured, scheduled staff meeting with as many caregivers 
as pos sible in attendance. If these meetings are conducted in an atmosphere 
where conmjnicatiai is cpen and cooperation is encouraged, thoughts and 
feelings can be exchanged jto clarify problems and issues. When caregivers 
have been involved in meaningful discussions about the program, have been 
able to express opinions and have had sane say in the decision-making process, 
they have a greater sense of being part of a team. Through working together 
at staff meetings, the real strength of a center can be developed. 

Sinply stated, staff meetings serve four main purposes: 

to inform - designating a definite time and place for coimunicat- 
, ing and sharing relevant information. 

to clarify - helping to make clear pertinent issues and policies 

to make decisions - formulating plans and offering suggestions 
to inprove the child care center. 

to unify bringing the staff together as one unit in terms of 
function ^nd purpose. 

It is the director's responsibility to plan and conduct staff rteet- 
ings. The careful preparation and distribution of a clear, concise agenda # 
ensures that the necessary .business gets done in a timely manner. Although the 
director has the final voice in the items listed en the agenda, suggestions 
for agenda items should be .drawn from the whole staff. A blank sheet of paper 
entitled/ "Agenda Ifxm For Next Staff Meeting," on the director's bulletin 
board has worked well for us. On it, staff members can jot down 'items which 
they want to discuss; these are used as one basis* for designing the agenda. 
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In preparing the final agenda, it is inportant to select only those suggested 
agenda items that are of concern to the najority of staff members attending 
the meeting* Otherwise, staff menbers become bored and restless. Suggested 
iters that are relevant to a few caregivers should be discussed in a special 
meeting involving only those concerned with the issue. 

The items on the agenda should: 

be listed in order of importance* 

identify who is leading the discussion about each item. 

-j 

r 

+ J 

include an estimate of the time needed to cover the item. 

This serves to remind staff menbers of their responsibility during the meet-' 
ing and helps avoid overly long discussions or rairbling presenters. 

The director' sets the stage by making adequate preparation to 
ensure a productive meeting and by beginning and ending the meeting on tine. 
Avoid long, drawn-out meetings. Such meetings destroy staff morale because 
they waste time. An hour or an hour-and-a-half is usually enough time to 
cover everything you have in mind. A thoughtfully organized agenda which is 
followed closely is your best defense against meetings _ dragging on and on. 
If, however, meetings are scheduled to last over an hour, a short break 
midway is recommended to refresh staff. Just as children need variety and a 
balance of activities, so do caregivers to maintain interest and to enhance 
the qu ality of their contributions. 

The director usually presides over the meeting and facilitates 
moving the group through the agenda. Facilitative leadership enables the 
group to desLL with inportant business matters rather than falling into 
fruitless "rap-sessions." 

It is essential that one person in attendance takes notes of the 
issues discussed. These minutes should be posted and distributed following 
the meeting. They also will serve as a review, as well as a reminder of any 
necessary follow-up reports, at the, next staff meeting. 

Periodically, it is wise to have those in attendance evaluate the 
value of staff meetings - either orally or in writing. If staff irenbers 
feel free to express their opinions verbally while the group is present, not 
only is inroediate feedback provided but some of the whispered conplaints 
that might be voiced following the meeting can be prevented. However, 
additional information might be available if a written evaluation is used, 
especially if some caregivers are uncomfortable or reluctant to voice their 
opinions.* 

.Although staff meetings should be scheduled as needed, their 
actual number and regularity will vary 'from center to center depending on 
the amount of business typically, discussed. It is better to "have weekly or * 
bi-weekly meetings than one monthly four-hour meeting. It also is inportant 
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to set a regular tine and day for staff meetings and stick to it. For 
example/ the staff meets the first and third Wednesday of each month at 1300 
hours? with no exceptions. Staff masters usually prefer daytime meetings, 
but some centers prefer to hold their meetings in the evening because that 
is the only time the entire staff can attend. In some military centers, 
- open both, days and evenings for six or seven days each week, it is virtually 
impossible to have a total staff meeting. In this case, two separate meetings 
focusing on the same agenda may be required. Another solution to this 
problem is to require key staff members to attend all staff meetings and to 
work out a rotation plan for others to attend meetings as often as possible. 

Include More -Formal Training 

There are many formats for more. formal approaches to training 
which may involve consultants or child development professionals from local 
colleges or schools, or simply you and your staff. Written materials, 
lectures, discussion groups, demonstrations, seminars, workshops^ role- 
playing, skits and audiovisual materials can all be used as a part of the 
in-service program. 

Sometimes vocational schools, colleges or universities are willing 
to offer credit courses on a part-time basis or at a free or reduced cost to 
staff. local early childhood educational meetings and conferences of various 
child care organizations often can be used to supplement iri-center training 
at a reasonable cost. \ 

Visits to other child care centers in your area can be refreshing 
and interesting and can be part of ^ie. total training program. After such 
out-of-the-center meetings or visits, .caregivers often bring back additional 
program techniques, new and different ideas for structuring the physical 
setting and a fresh enthusiasm for solving problems or improving your program. 

^ , _ ffcent the availability of oomercially prepared training 

iSST SLS^?* 6 ^ ^ childhood programs has LcreaSTdramat^ 
icaiiy. However, this increase says nothing of the quality or-anolicabilii-v * 

caxfoStST^ to \™^ staff to ™* effective^ 2 mlli^^d^ 
care centers. It was this perceived void in the availability of staff 
*ate^ials applicable to military centers that^PtefSe 
development of two. series of training modules by the MUitarfSild^are 

Staff Development Series child Environment Series 

Srln^inSL 1 " A ^ ^ ^ Environments For Infants 

Caring For Pretoddlers ' - 52HS ^ivironments For Premiers 

Caring For Toddlers ^ g !^f rQnnents F <* Toddlers 

Caring For Preschoolers ?™ jroranents For Preschoolers 

Caring For School-AgT Children C^^nvironrrents For School-Age 



These modules stress the iirportance of ensuring the conceptual 
unity of ideas which are presented to staff while also ^addressing both 
theory and practical applications. They recognize the problem of scheduling 
large group staff development sessions and offer innovative techniques for 
getting information to individual caregivers. The design of the nodules 
helps caregivers develop an understanding, of young children and some creative 
approaches to child care. - 

Decide If It 1 8 Mandatory Or Optional 4 ^ 

It is the director who mast decide whether in-service training 
Sessicps should be mandatory or optional. If attendance is required, the 
staff must be paid their normal hourly wagSs which is costly. In a d dition, 
you should realize that some caregivers sinply may be present in body but 
not in mind, which is even more costly. On the other hand, if attendance is 
voluntary, those who attend may resent not only the time spent but also 
those who do not attend. You will have to assess carefully both the caircLtment 
and reaction of the staff and the center budget before" making a decision. 
Whatever your decision, it should be- clear that the training offered must be 
worthwhile. ' # 

Occasional voluntary training sessions held in the evening have 
been most successful for us when seme form of .recognition has been available 
from people who are not members of the staff. A ccrrbined parent/staff work- 
shop offers the possibility of .verbal ijecognition by parents. For instance, 
in a discussion about the ages and stages of early childhood, it is not 
uncommon to hear a parent say something like this: "Well, Mary helps many 
of our two year olds learn toileting skills in the center. What's your * 
opinion, Mary?" . Needles^ to say, bein^ given this, kind of recognition in 
front of a group boosts anyone's morale. A second' type of recognition that 
has increased voluntary evening participation for us has been a certificate 

- of attendance and/or credits earned. When' training sessions are conducted 
in cooperation with an accredited educational institution, these credits can 
be applied toward the requirements for cbtaiiung a credential or degree from 
that institution. 

Schedule Training Carefully * / 1 

Finding a suitable time when all staff are available or can be 
scheduled for training often presents a problem. If your center operates *' 
both day and evening for six or seven days a week, there are always children 
to supervise. Even if your center is not open every evening or all weekend, 
caregivers may be too tired for active .participation if training sessions 
are scheduled then.,, Additionally, Staff members usually don't welcome too 
many evening or weekend meetings regardless -of how informative or interest- 

- ing they are. \ 

One way to solve* this problem lkto include a specific training 
segment in each regularly scheduled staff meeting. Many child care centers 
schedule these meetings during nap time because napping children can be 
watched by just a few caregivers while the others meet. This is a workable 
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plan as long as the meeting is held in the child care center snd the care- 
givers, therefore, are nea: to help in case they are needed. 

Another solution is~ to repeat a traijiing session twice in cne day* 
•By repeating the session, half of the staff could attend in the morning, 
while the other half could attend in the afternoon. 

Obviously, these training sessions should be scheduled on those 
days of the month when fewer children are usually in attendance. For exanple, 
if your records indicate that Monday tends to be the slowest day of each 
week, then, by ^11 means schedule meetings and training sessions on Monday* 
For most military child care centers, it would be very foolish to schedule 
such a meeting en payday because attendance usually is higher on that day 
and caregivers are needed to supervise children. 

Career Development 

Career development refers to the concept that programs should pre- 
pare staff for positions of increasing responsibility and pay. It can be 
supported both through direct actions of supervisors and through the general 
policies of the child care program. 

Programs which can afford to should provide- release^tine for care- 
givers to take off -the- job courses and workshops and to work toward creden- 
tials or degrees in a related field. At our center several staff have 
worked on their jobs in the center under the guidance of a trainer from a 
local vocational school and have received the Child Development Associate 
(CDA) credential. For information about this nationally recognized program 
J is competency-based and does not require a college degree, write the 

Child Development Associate Consortium, Suite 500, Southern Building, 805 , 
Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005. 

K 

A center practice which has been found to reduce turnover is that 
of offering all staff a chance .for promotion and advancement among different 
.jobs at the center. This in-house career development plan can be supported 
by working informally with individual sraff on knowledge or -techniques they 
lack and by letting them know when upper level jobs are open. . 



EVALUATING 'STAFF 

— ■ f 

Another center practice that helps reduce turnover j/k a system of 
regular evaluations of staff performance clearly related to salary actions, 
whenever possible. Not all evaluations must be related to a salary review 
however. It has been found effective for maintaining staff norale for cen- 
ter directors or assistant directors to meet with individual staff every - 
three to six months to review how they are doing and what assistance they ' 
may need to uiprove what they do. 
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The basis for performance reviews should be the job descriptions 
which include what the center expects of them, plus the daily observations of 
the caregiver in the center. As a rule of thunb each staff member should be 
evaluated at least twice a year* The first evaluatiav^perferranoe review 
should be catpleted at the end of the probationary period. Other performance 
reviews should occur at six-month intervals following the initial review. 

i , Caregiver Self- Appraisal 

Many centers have caregivers reflect .carefully on their* own job 
performance, satisfaction and career plans as a part of the overall evalua- 
tion process. We think that this is an important part of the team-building 
and rorale-building process in a center. A self-appraisal self -evaluation 
could include questions such as, 

What do* you like most about your work? c 

What don't you like about your vork? 

What have been highlights of your job so far? 

In what way can the type of assignments you are performing be more 
satisfying? 

Are there other duties or responsibilities you would like to 
include as part of your job? 
* If you had the opportunity to perform a different job in the pro- 
gram/ what would it be? 

What changes could be made that would enable you to' do your job 
- more effectively? 

Are there new things yop'd like to learn- about during in-servioe 

. training? 

In what ways have you demonstrated grcwth and development over the 
* past review pertoi^ e.g. , attending workshops, reading books, 
training sessions? 

List specific areas (goals/objectives) for J^rovement that will 
V promo t e growth 1 and development on your job- " - ^ 

J Sup ervi sor/Direo tor Assessment Of Staff 

The second part of - the evaluation process usually involves the 
use of a standard form designed for all workers in a particular job category. 
The forms usually combine job description requirements for which enployees 
are responsible with seme other assessment items based on supervisor/director 
observation of tiie caregivers' interactions with the children and staff at 
the center. Wte use an evaluation form that was developed by the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Day Care Center. 3 It includes the kinds of questions 
frequently asked in a performance evaluation. > (See page 58) . 

s 

' For evaluating performance of lead caregivers, head teachers or 
section supervisors, the form on page 59 is used in conjunction with the 
caregiver performance evaluation form. 



L. Evans, & J. Larus, Staff Training Manual (Milwaukee: University, 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Day Care Center, 1977) . 
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CAREGIVER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION FORM 
MMEx' DAXE: 

JJ 0 

KZZJABLE: ^ 
- is punctual 


Satisfactory 

Better Than Satisfactory 


- shows res ponslble attitude toward scheduled work hours 




- attsnds regularly scheduled staff meetings 




AWARE OF TOTAL HOCM OPERATION 
- is active and observant 




- prevents problem situations 




- deals with problem situations quickly 




- able to discriminate between appropriate and inappropriate behavior 




- initiates group activities 




- works well with arouse of children 




- encourages imaginative and constructive use of materials and equip. 




- shares responsibility for room nmintenance 




- relays information to staff, head teacher 6 parents, verbal or written 




CHILDREN: 

• lo OWUB UJL CUM £o9^0n91Va \JJ UU JUAL 1i 9 T*7UJ,yVlr<.UMA y • 




pnysxcajL ncMua ana ucvcjxjmibhu 




i i i f nil ttr 1 i ' a 1 n^^rf* 4rv1 i ^wm 1 1 it ■ ■ u 

irTr 7^' ""-r''^' i wBUa cuu uevciw^iiciii. 1 




^ *7 Ifl I ijVQQS CUU UCVTHJUiniL 




cultural needs and develcpnent 


"T 


- contxibute>~tD- children's language development by talking with them 




- relates to and respects children's freedom as individuals 




- develops child's positive self-coneeot 




- verbalizes sensitively and aporopriatalv (voi^ HFiliitv) 




- displays warmth and physical affection 




ATTITUDES: 

- shows enthusiasm tcward job \ 




- sense of humor 




- cocTTTunicates with other staff and head teacher * 




- works cooperatively as a member of a "team* 




- conveys positive attitude about the Center and children 


' i 
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I£K> CAREGIVER PERCHANCE EVALUATION TOM 
NAME: OKIE: 

? 

SECTION MHaGOBOT: 

- demonstrates a working tawwledge'of environments which bring 
about responsible detasicns related to child care 


& 

I 

I 


I 


I Satisfactory 


| Better Than Satisfactory 


- 












- shows creative imagination and responsible judgment in pro- . 
viding a healthy and safe, warm and stimulating environment 
for both children and caregivers 










* 


- 3bi ft to accept change and to cope effectively with new and 












• submit* necessary reports on tine and maintains accurate 












LEMJERSHIP SKHIiS: 

- serves as a model for other caregivers by displaying skill 
in planning, presenting and nointaining materials and 
activities appropriate to the needs and interests of children 
in the section 












- displays the ability to perceive the group as a whole while 
dsfflonstrating to other caregivers the skill necessary to 
work with try 11 groups and individual children 


1 










- exhibits thoughtful program planning based on long-range and 
short-term goals and individual child needs 












- periodically reviews and adjusts the program to reflect the 
individual children's growth and development 












- able to set and maintain limits and standards of conduct in 
the section so optimum child care results 












- supervisee and coordinates activities of all other caregivers 
in- the- section 












RAPPORT: 

- displays ability to relate to and work effectively with not 
only children, but also other staff members/ parents/ volun- 
teers and guests 












- ensures that all caregivers working in the section understand 
each other's roles and the team relationship 












- keeps the section teem of caregivers informed 












- able to recognize own strengths and weaknesses and the reasons 
for them 












- displays a desire for learning and self-improvement 












- able to provide constructive criticism and suggestions to 
other caregivers in the section 
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Director Self.- Appraisal 

In addition to evaluating staff, a wise director will periodically 
reflect on a self -evaluation. Before yen can further the development and 
growth of those you serve, you must first know and understand ycutself . An 
honest self-appraisal can provide sore insight into your role as the direc- 
tor. It will assist you in deterrnining whether your goals and the goals of 
the center are being met and hew effective you are in meeting the needs o£ 
the. center. In addition, it can provide a solid basis for future planning* 
Using your past performance as a basis for a thorough self-evaluation seems 
to be the most effective way to evaluate yourself. The questions on the 
following form can be used for such an appraisal of your performance. Be 
conpletely honest in rating yourself on each question. 



DIRECTOR'S SELF-EVAUJMICN CUESTTCNNAIHE 

In the columns after each statement is a TRUE, ??, and a FALSE. If 
the statement as it is worded is true as, it applies to your past performance 
as a director, make a check mark under the TRUE; if you believe it does not 
apply or is not true of your past performance, check under FALSE. If you're 
<P not sure or really don't know if the statement applies to your past perr 
formance, check under the ??• Read each statement carefully and answer 
frankly. 

TRUE ?? FALSE 



I HAVE: 

- written a philosophy for the center in conjunc- 
tion with interested and concerned citizens of 
the installation. 

- developed with caregivers "short-term and loner term 
goals in relation to the center's -philosophy , 

- worked with the staff to develop a program for 
children whicji meats their basic and develop- 
mental 'needs as well as the goals, and objectives 
of the center. 

- established all necessary policies and proce- 
duree far smooth operation of center* 

- determined that all program components conform 
with all applicable regulations and laws. 

- established and operated within annual and ' 
long-range workable budgets. ^ 

- roeintained adequate records- in a safe, dfrderly 
and accessible manner. / 



- maintained a healthy and safe, attractive and 
inviting physical environment suitable for the 
center's program . 

- established working relationships with all 
appropriate installation agencies and services. 

- implemented a successful ^public relations program. 
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- ancourajerl tha profeeeicnal «d paracnal grcvth 
of staff tasters 

- cevelcped an effective caresiving tea* and a can- 
mupication network «nong staff necbere and 
volunteer! through training, pereomel po l lci ee , 
naetdags, ccnfarencee «d actweraaticna. 

- continued ny own profassimal deveXoprant and 
expanded ny kncwledga of child development 
and canter administrative netboda. 

- conducted' cn-cping avaluaticn of tha staff * 
rcartbera and all aepecta of tba center's progrwu 

- furthared actius parant involvanent by planning 
and inplamanting progrsaas reaconsive to tha 
pawnta* intaraats and nsads. 

- plmad and ijqpJanantad ftpportive sarvioaa to 
battar serve tha children and thair fwxUiaa. 

- organized ny dutiaa and xaaponaibilitias for 
oaodxun efficiency. 

- raada a ccnsiatent effort to apply tha Goldm 
Bala in all ny daalinga with othars. 




Mow, count tha nunfcer of check marks you hava placed in aach column. 
Tha noza chack narks ycu hava plaoad in tha THUS colum, tha cora effective 
you probably •» in maating tha needs of your canter. Thoee check marks in 
the FALSE or ?? columns probably indicate waaknasaee in your past performance 
and need to receive^nore of your tin and atten tion. 7b assure that you find 
tine to address thaee weaknesses, it is reccrawndad that you deeign a schedule 
for self-davelopnent. " On such a schedule, ycu list each weakness, ycur plan 
for corrective act»and a planned date to accomplish the action. Make 
this schedule for self-^aveloccent a part of ycur Irrrportant and Urgent t*MK* 
to be aooonplished - don't delay 



DISCUSSING PERPOFMRNCE WITH STAFF 



All evaluations should be discussed verbally and in private with 
each staff renter. Always stress the person's positive points as much as 
possible. Get the eirplcyee to think through his/her weak or problem areas 
and get his/her reaction. Give the enployee a chance to express an opinion 
7 about what you are saying. Dcn't just criticize; rather, offer help in 
overcaning weaknesses and in obtaining additional resources which can 
inprove areas of weak jcb performance. ' 

In using this supportive approach, there are many practical tech- 
niques which the supervisor can use to help the connunicaticn be maximally 
useful. Dr. Martin Feinberg developed the following helpful list of tech- 
niques for presenting criticisms /£o enployees.4 



A * 

M How To Criticize An Biplcyee," Business Management, Vol. 26 (July, 
1964), p. 36. 
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Be involved - Criticize in an environment where yoii are paying* • 
direct attention. Make your eitployee realize that at this ncnjent, 
he is the most inportant thing on your nund. Tell him that you 
have some negative things to say about his performance, but you 
also have seme that are positive. • *- 

Say the negative first - The positive should be last because it 
is part of healing. 

Talk about the imtediate n If you tell .him what it will be like 
once his troubles are solved, he starts to daydream about how 
great things are going to be and forgets- how he is going to beccne 
great. * 

Take one at a time - If you concentrate on one phase of criticism, 
he knows what is bothering you. 

f 

Hever say "alwaye" - This distorts the degree of the person's 
fault and helps him to erect a defense against what is really a 
minpr point. r 

Criticize in the morning, early in the week - By criticizing at 
thri beginning of the week, early in the day, you give yourself a 
chafnee to relate, to build a strong, constructive, inproving ' 
relationship. 




Stfer clear of humor - It will be interpreted as sarcasm. 

Bej specific - In your criticism. f 

Helal with praise - Try to close the interview with a word cn 
a (positive subject; do not exaggerate because it will reflect on 
ji^gment. 

| 

Probation Period Evaluation 

qne final note about employee assessment relative to the concept--' ' 
of probation. Probation is a specified period of time, usually from three 
^ to u a ye ^ dependin 9 °n jcb classification, during which new porkers 
tryoutthejohtoseeifthe type of work and employee conditions' "are 
suited to their needs, and employers try out new caregivers ^ see whether 
they are suitable under actual working conditions. .Probation is useful to 
both parties, since either tb^empjpyer or employee' can terminate the employ- 
ment agreement without hard J^elings or.a-rtark on the employee's record. 

This makes the initial evaluation of newly employed workers partic- 
ularly significant. Generally, if a director chooses to terminate the 
!£S5^L a ??^ during *** P^tionary period, she/he may do so without 
cause, that.^, without stating the specific reasons why. After that period, 
the employer must site specific and reasonable justification for terminating 
/^an^emplxijyee who had demonstrated satisfactory. work during the probationary 
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» It certainly is -true that sane people are not suited for employment 
in child care programs, even some people who' choose seriously to work xn the 
field. Characteristics of personality or philosophical expectations of a 
new enployee sirrply may not match up with the reality of tfkfcfrfete, full-day 
contact with young children. Stien this occurs, center direc«fs ba*s a pro- 
fessional obligation to guide such employeesaway from child care work and 
recommend fields of employment that would^sTnore suitable. 



MAINTAINING STAFF MORALE 



m child care the quality of the, program depends to a large extent 
on tte>behavior. and happiness of the staff. Most child care programs # don 1 1 
use n^^equlpmeht or a lot of materials', and most, child development in 
cffLid care results from contacts between children and staff and cMldren and 
other children, this means that the center director should plan carefully 
how "staff menbers; are. used efficiently. . This is discussed more ful^y in the 
.module' in this" Guidebook on. Pro gram Development. 

Making Jobs Reasonable And Understandable 

Iri general there £re some basic stfeps which .we have found nec- 
» essary to' assure" efficiency of staff use and good mo;rale: 

Assure that each staff member has a well-defined job with enough 
1 tine to do it.' 

' Schedule staff working hours, if possible , so that they have an 
* ' • occasional hour a day free to themselves, 

. Have support or^badc-up staff available to fill in for absent 
caregivers to ,assure that no one must absorb this extra burden. 

, Deploy staff in a way that is convenient for c^u^giver supervisor 
g^ven the group" sizes/ type -of space and staff schecta^es in the 
center,. 



Work 'hard for^good ocxrnunications in which the director, section' 
supervisors and. all staff know what is new and what is expected. - 

Supervise staff in a. way that assures all center x policies and 
procedures are* carried out from day to day and that there are 
enough materials and support staff to assure srtooth operation. 

Provide staff development and staff training regularly, evaluating 
staff performance and when possible relate this evaluation to 
salary actions* and preoptions. 
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Preventing -"Burn-Out" ' ' ' 

, Child- care is a demanding job, one which offers a minimum of 
tangible rewards. Bum-out or loss of positive energy, flexibility and 
personal creativity on the' job probably leads to the 30r50 percent turnover 
per year among most child care center staffs. The" signs of burn-out are 
fairly easy to spot - repeated lateness, increased absenteeism due to ill- 
ness -and, a feeling of "no- energy" in the center. At the same time, there 
may be more staff complaints about children's behavior, the parents, the. 
center 'director, and working conditions.'. „In general, gossip among staff ' 
increases, petty arguments arise, staff meetings are filled with discussions 
about job details, and no one seems as flexible or .willing to accomodate 
inconvenience as previously. If this process continues, some staff members 
may become so negative that they either resign or are asked to leave. « 
Others, that stay 'may be just going through the motions of providing care and 
become rather- abusive towards the children. Where did all the enthusiasm 
!fl ^.y? 11 *> ? following suggestions for avoiding burn-out were 
made by a social worker at a California Children's Center. 5 

Pay attention to center climate and recognize when the first 
signs of "burn-out" behavior appear. Make all staff aware of the 
symptioms and of their responsibility to help deal with them. 

• ' * • 

Provide regular open forums for 'caregivers .to air vheir oonoems. - 
Develop meeting agendas which focus on problem- solving and encour- 

• -age staff to raise issues for solution?. .Such open and honest 
feelings from everyone should be done in an atmosphere where no 
one need fear the consequences. 

. • .'Involve all staff in decision-making about their own work environ- 
. . went. Ccmmittees including staff which deal with program 'goals, 

Sf^fS Staff trainin 5 Plans can increase the staff's feeling ' 
that they have a personal stake in the program's success. 

Give attention to working conditions. If* there is no money for 
' SS^S^f^^f 6 reo °9 niti <*f special awards frequently. 
• ' • H^f^S^n ^^2^ ? raiSe m a newsletter or personal commenda- 
tion, can all make fcorking^iore rewarding. 

• Ctenge routines and rhythms regularly. Avoid getting stuck in a 
siting which .becomes inflexible and dull. Give semi long week- 
ends, shorter but more frequent vacations or arrange 'individual 
schedule shifts which meet caregivers' personal needs. 




™ : \s^^ *~ **** 
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Create an 'atmosphere that allows some fun along, with the serious 
responsibilities. Allow scene horseplay new and then and- encourage 
stkff to be creative by. bringing -in and displaying th$ir* crafts, 
arts or other interests. ' • 

9 ' * ' 

Develop* some flexible gob responsibilities. Many enployets are 
'seeing the benefit 0f creating new ways to increase diversity and 
4 options in jobs. * Jbb shariiSg between two people, rotating leader- 
ship or flexible .work-schedules are sane ways to' add this diversity. 
Offer - staff metrbers scene br^dc' from the ccntintous direct contact 
,with children by scheduling acme time for paperwork", housekeeping, 
- inventory chores or other needed tasks. , 

' " Offer them opportunities to renew the ir % ene rgies. m *Pennitting^ 

attendance' at a workshop new and then /^encouraging takiiig classes 
or scheduling a social activity for staff such as a party, a 
picnic qr a potluck to get staff together in*a rela x ed setting can 
revive interest and energy in the center. 

<> ft 
Create opportunities for staff to feel successful and to demon- 
* "strate the -oalue <?f what they do. 'Make. staff responsible and 
\ accountable for the results of ^what they do and recognize their 
successes^ 

Create an atmosphere of trusk\arid mutual respect. Help staff 
menbers feel free to express imat they feel they need to do* their 
jofis well. For example, if kxnecne needs a few extra hours of 
sleep one day, do they have- to call in "sick" or can they tell tfie 
truth? I ' , 

One int^esting' exercise that we have used with great success in - 
our center staff .meetings is the ^(lowing. 6 The objective is to get each 
staff* member to rank the factors cn the list belcyr in order of iirportance as 
they, see them affecting "their own morale. * v 



, > FACTORS IMPORTANT TO EMPLOYE? MORALE 

Rank -all 'iters in order of - importance by placing a 1 by the factor most 
inportant to your morale, a i by the next most important, and so on through 
the list/ 

Wages * „/ 

■ Supervision 

• Security 
* : , Social aspects of job 



^M. Brace/ Human Relations In Small Business (Washington, DC: Small 
Business ^ Aclndidstration, 1969), p. 10 • " ; 
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_ Gatpany and management 
_ Benefits 

Camunicaticxi 

Appreciation 

Hours 

Interest 

Opportunity for advancement 

Working conditions 

Intrinsic aspects of job assignment 

Ease 

mifiutes 



When they have had about 15 or 20 minutes to do this, they each discuss their 
. ranking and th£xr perceptions about the motivation in their jobs. This pro- 
vides a lot of open discussion and can help the supervisor/director gain 
insight into the viewpoints of staff . 

Several studies done at a major university showed that the item* 
tend to be ranked in this order: * 

" 4 4 

1. Security 8. Supervision 

2. Interest 9. Social aspects of job 

3. * Opportunity for advancement 10. Working conditions 

4 . Appreciation 11 > Camtunication 

5. Ccnpany and management ' 12. Hours ^ 

6. Intrinsic aspects of job 13. Ease 
assignments 14 . Benefits 

1. Wages 

. Note that wages ranked half-way down the list! So, while your staff 
may cxxnplain in' terms of money, be aware that something else may be wrong. 
High salaries alone are rarely enough to ensure high morale and outstanding ~ 
work.. ^ 4 

What we have discovered frcm exerciser * such as. these and from our 
observations agree with many management ^specialists today: People basifeally 
motivate themselves to enjoy and dp a gocS3 job. The task^of the boss or cen-. " 
ter director is to creates elirate for job -satisfaction.' There really .is no 
reason why people shouldn't be as ocmfqrtable doing theiir. jofc^ as they are 
vten they are ' irking) If 'they are' unhappy,' there ger^ally is something 
wrong at the management level. Perhaps- the nupfcer one fault ili such' situa- 
tions is that managers fon^get -'outf of \th^. of fic^ IjM listen "t6 what' . 
employees \Have' to say. . listening. ,aad~ being alert to problems* is a big part ' 
of #ie*art of supgnftsion. 6 S^en^i^n^falls just under -i^^bn the 
rank-<>ra^^lisfc. "it if^jfa^^ ; 
B^lqj*^ visually gets betlger results; 'Jhe 

raregiver whQ M- treated .as: fan individuals^ .wanted i^^iSpeto'.33^'U^ ' 
will do £etfcer job>: * TShie /way tQ _ get p^cufork the job in "to r^epgnii* \ 



that hcrans really are toman and that people can't be expected to perform 
lite robots. Supervision plays such a major role in the success of a child 
f care program that we have chosen to discuss it in detail in the separate 
Program Development module. 
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READING MDRE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those which pfe have used ourselves and 
which we have found to be the most useful on this topic. If you want to 
include other resources cn your bookshelf, these would^De good additions: - 

Bruce, M. Human relations in small business. Washington, DC: 'Small Busi- 
ness Adndnistraticri, 1969. v 

CarmLchael, V., Clark, M. , & Leonhard, B. Administration of schools for 
young children. California: Viola S. Carmichael, 1972. 

Evans, E., Snub, B., & Weinstein, M. Day oare: How to plan, develop, and 
operate a day oare center > Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. 

Neugebauer, R. Motivating your staff. Child Care Information Exchange §7, 
April 1979, 23-28. 

O'Brien, M., Porterfield, J., Herbert- Jackson, E., & Risley, T. The toddler 
center - A practical guide to day care for one- and two-year-olds. ' 
Baltimore, Maryland: University Park Press, 1979. 

Parker, R.', & Dittmann, L. (Eds.). Staff training. Day Care Bulletin No. 
5 (CCD 73-23), Office of Child Development, 1971, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Washington, DC. 

Provence, S., Naylor, A., & Patterson, J. The challenge of day care. Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1977. 

Seiderman, S. Combatting staff burn-out. Day Care And Early Education, 1978, 
•5(4), 6-9. 
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PLANNING FOR 
f EFFECTIVE FACILITY 
AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT 



4 Relatively few directors of military child care" centers 
have the exciting opportunity to help plan and design the phild 
care center on their, installation nor to watch it be constructed 
from the ground-up. Most find themselves in the position of making 
the most of what they have inherited, while some are given the 
opportunity to create centers in vacant buildings desigied for other 
purposes. 

Ideally, a child care center should be housed in a new 
building designed by a Qualified professional team of building and 
landscape architects, and child development, professionals to meet 
the. needs of children in group care/ It is beyond the scope of 
this module to discuss the design and construction of a new child 
care center, sa we have chosen instead to discuss some good methods 
for managing and making the most of your existing facility - old 
or new. However, you should not rule out the possibility of -search- 
ing for a different building or initiating new construction of a 
center if your current center is a very poor environment for young 
^children. 

In 1978, the Department of the Army contracted with a 
design team at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee to prepare 
recommendations for the planning and design of child care centers 
on Amy installations . TWo major documents especially tailored 
to design and renovation issues in military centers have been 
produced by this Children's Environments Project. These documents 
reflect the best and most ( current thinking on creating child 
environments and should be reviewed by directors who are consider- 
ing making changes in existing centers or proposing a new center. 
The documents are entitled Recommendations For Child Care Centers 
and Recommendations For Child Play Areas (see Reading More About 
It on page 91). These documents are available from thfe Center for 
Architecture and Urban Planning Research at the University of * 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee and would be good companions for this Admini- 
strative Guidebook on atdirector's bookshelf- 
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DESIGNING INDOOR AND CUIDOOR SPACE THAT WORKS FOR YOU 



The quality of a space depends on how it is organized and what 
is put into it. The Way that you design your space will control such impor- 
tant factors as: 

the adequacy of supervision for the children &>th indoors and out 

the nunber and types of activities which can be provided 

the convenient accessibility of various areas to children and 
staff 

the safety of the children and the center traffic patterns 

the kinds of behaviors you encourage in both staff and children 

Perhaps the most, inadequate feature of roost child care centers 
is' an outdoor play yard that provides developmental challenges in a setting 
which is natural and interesting for young children. The importance of 
outdoor play in a child's overall development cannot be overemphasized. 
Therefore, the design and development of those parts of your center which 
are devoted to outdoor play space are an important contribution to the 
potential for quality care. They must be considered as ^important as the 
development of the indoor spaces. 

The only difference between indoor and outdoor play space is that 
one has a Toof over it or, in the case of sheltered outdoor areas, the 
indoor areas can be more easily temperature con tr olled. Both* however, need 
to provide o p po rt unities for the physical, intellectual and social/emotional 
needs of children. 

Indoors, one of the roost studied aspects of center design is whether 
what is called open structure child care center plans or closed structure plans 
are preferable in terms of the child and caregiver behavior which each encour- 
ages, Presoott^ studied both types of structure and found the following. 

; In open structure centers without separate "rooms," children 

exhibited more autonomous, active, "initiating" behavior such 
as choosing things or asking for help. Hcwever, caregiver 
input in child activities seemed diluted and less focused. 

In closed structure centers with fully separated roans for 
groups* of children, they tended to meet adult expectations well, 
byt were less autonomous and more hesitant to make their own 
choices. Adults rarely he^d or hugged children and there 
tended to be fewer mejssy materials and few nags, pillows or 
swings which would permit children to lounge comfortably/ 



TI. Prescott, E/ Jones, S. Kritchevsky, C. Milich, & E. Haselhoef, 
Assessment of Child-Rearing Environments: An Ecological Approach (Pasadena, 
California: Pacific Oaks College, 1975), pp. 16-23. 
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A type of space division which allows the best of both philosophies 
has been used in several quality centers visited by the design team with the ^ 
Children's Environments Project and was recarmended strongly by this team in 
the design guides prepared for the Department of the Army. 2 This plan is 
c al led a modified open space, plan. It consists of a mixture of several open 
areas with smaller enclosed spaces. The open spaces can be subdivided for 
snaller group use* The smaller areas can be opened to provide larger group 
areas by simply moving dividers or other partial barriers. This philosophy K _ 
gives children some private corners or "get-away 11 spaces that often are 
absent from the group care of children. Partially enclosed units provide 
"protection" for three or four children and "cave-lite" private spaces for 
Ipne or two children. } 

' The modified open space concept permits children to see a variety 
of play possibilities open to them, but provides them with enough closure 
for the child to feel protected from cjistraction. The space created has the 
following qualities: 

provides for a range of activity spaces, sizes and shapes, includ- 
ing some for one to two children, for groups of four or five 
engaged in an activity and for gatherings of 14 to 16 

uses changes in floor levels, niches, activity pockets, fixed 
and movable shelves, cabinets and partitions - both full and 
half height - to define semi-open and semi-closed spaces 

uses sound-absorbent materials on floors and ceilings to lessen , 
sound radiation 

has furniture, fixtures and low-height partitions so arranged 
that exits are clearly visible and unobstructed for safety 

In sumnary, the modified open space plan has the potential for' 
excellent and convenient organization. Research has shown t hat when c hild 
care center space is well organized, it will have the following major 
characteristics. 3 

It will have sufficient empty space - not less than one-third or 
more than one-half of the play space - which can be used in a 
variety of ways* 

There will be a broad, easily visible path through the play area 
so that a child can see easily how to get from one area of 
interest to another without interfering with other children f s 
'activities. 



T. Moore, C. G. Lane, A. B. Hill, U. Cohen, & T. McG^ity, Recommenda- 
tions For Child Care Centers (Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Center for Architecture and Urban Planning Research, 1979), Section* 905, 

3 S. Kritchevsky, E. Prescott, & L. Walling, Planning Environments For 
Young Children - Physical Space (Washington, DC: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1969), pp. 15-25. 



Low dividers or other partial barriers assure ease of supervision 
by caregivers who can see what is going on in the room without 
having to walk through the room. 

Storage units are placed efficiently so that both' children and 
caregivers have convenient access to needed materials. 

When space is well organized, places where child activity is likely 
to be unproductive or full of conflict can be eliminated, and the caregivers 
can tailor the available space to the changing interests and needs of the 
children.^ Perhaps the nost important advantage of well-organized space is 
that the caregivers will have more time to observe and work with small^gxoups 
and individuals rather than providing directed activities and managing child 
interactions which result from poorly organized or inadequate space. 

The placement of equipment will determine hew children and care- 
givers move from one place to another. For exanple, a major piece of 
equipment, like a slide, should be placed so that a child who has just 
finished sliding can see other interesting things to do in addition to going 
back up the slide. Also, equipment should be placed so that traffic flew does 
not interfere with activities thit require concentration. A book corner is 
more likely to be used, for exanple, if it is out of ^ the way of children play- 
ing noisily on a climber o£ tumbling mat. Block play is likely to maintain 
attention for a longer time if it is placed in an area away frcm interruption 
or major pathways. 

Traffic patterns also should be planned with safety in mind. An 
area near swings should not be in a major pathway to another popular activity. 
If so, children using the pathway may get kicked. Sand play areas probably 
are best placed away frcm tricycle, wheeled- toy patios or other areas where 
it could be thrown cn passing children. 

The following is a checklist of inportant considerations in plan- 
ning or evaluating your child care center's use of space. This list has 
been ccnpiled from checklists in the Child Environment modules for care- 
givers prepared by the Military Child Care Project. 4 The "quality 11 features 
are those recomiended by most recent literature in the field and by the 
design considerations suggested in the Re/commendations For Child Care Cen- 
ter s$ volume prepared for the Department of the Army. 



— 7 / 

*M. Scavo, S. RLewald, & E. Diiffendal, Child Environment Series - Infant, 
Pretoddler, Toddler, Preschool, School-Age (Washington, DC: Department of - 
the Army, 1979-80) . 



5 G. T. Moore, et al, op. cit. 
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dONUHNS CSNTER STKZ EFFBCTIVELSf - A CHBCKLXST 



tft* Vie cfcaofclttt &*£cw to >t*lp you Zoofe at a?v£ t&tnfc aiout your 
cent*?' 9 play area*, rfctn* a&?ut way* to provide arte* md oppot* 
tunitie* for play which your center may not have. 



ORGANIZATION OF PUT 7ARV 

barrier- free environment for handicapped children 

easy access to outdoors from all indoor play areas 



, variaty of play spaces linked to each other, offering a wide choice, 
' of play areas 

op p ortu nities for children to see and play with children of different 
' ages 

( sane play areas attractive to older or more skilled children and soma 
' attractive to younger or less skilled children 

t bushes, shelters, parch e s or other barriers to pr o t ec t play areas 
' from winter winds and extreme sinner suns 

( play structures spaced and located to avoid crowding and accidents 
, active play arses near each other and away from quiet play areas 
( low bushes, hills or other barriers to partly enclose play spaces 
( clear visibility into all areas of the play yard 

convenient storage for outdoor equipment * 

play spaces for a variety of group sizes 

boxes, tents or tunnels tor one child to "get away" 

tires, logs or bushes creating snail areas for cne to three children 

open spaces for active or group play 

opportunities for caregivers and children to change the size of areas 
' by moving dividers, boards or tires 

easy access to bat hr o o ms 

outdoor water source and drinking ^fountains 

.child-proof fences and gates * 



OUTDOOR AC7XVTT7 AREAS 



paved play areas for trixe paths, wide pathways and hard-surfaced areas 
for • and games 

( open grassy or soft-surface play areas for tumbling/ running or sitting 

t large play areas for clintoers, logs, spools, slides, platforms, swings 
' or other play units 

play areas with "loose parts,'* such as boxes, tires, boards and blocks 
' or other movable play s tr u c tur e s 

natural environment areas with native plants, trees, rocks, insects 

special i nterest areas such as garden plots, fenced animal areas, 
' o u t d oor water and sand play 

small-group activity areas for books, music, arts and cra f t s 

play arses at different levels - platforms, tunnels, large* rocks, 
things to get in and under, behind and on top of 



ORGANIZATION OB INDOOR SPACE 

barrier-free environment for handicapped children 

space for greeting perents and children near main entry > 

cubby/space for diaper bag a place to hang coats 

a variety of linked activity spaces offering a choice of active or 

quiet play 

open space for large groupe of from 3 to 16 children 

small activity spaces for two to four children, plus a caregiver 

' ^ "get awey* or private spaces for one child 

a variety of levels - rsmpar, low steps, lofts - creating indoor interest 
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clear pathways to exits and betw ee n different itmi^ 

All areas Are spaced to p re v e nt ' crowding and accidents 
— _ ditld-htight storage and opsn shelves near play areas 
_ out-of-reech storage for supplies, materials, 
hard and soft floor co v e rin g s in different play areas 

crib/napping area and adequate storagt ^ 
diar*ring/toilating asm near nrnin activity Areas 

eating araa naar kitchen 

pleasant sick-bay which is aaaily ^wpervieed 

child-sized, "learning bathrocraa" 

mil group eating clusters 

After-echoo! drop-in placa separata from raat o£ cantar w 

infant/toddlar spaoa deeigned for thair special needs 

INDOOR ACTIVITY AREAS 

araaa in plain visw of standing children 
— _ low play, units for climbing and sliding 

carpeted area for groupe/active play/play units 

a variety of toys on opsn, child-height shelves 

nooks and crannies for toy "collections * 

small-group resource-rich activity areas 
— . cooking 

pretend play area nature collections carpentry 

puzzles and small toys arts and crafts piev dough 

~~ book area musical in stru me nt s * — ^ 1 ^ 

blocks sand table magnet* and 

-records and tapes water play ^ science dia« 

plays 

x; different areas clearly marked by 

shelves to* dividers - 

floor levels at different heights colors 

ceiling heights floor coverings 



ORGANIZATION OF SPACE FOR ADULTS 

director's office visible and accesaihle to parents and main activity 



appropriate areas for parent meetings and participation 

locked storage for personal belongings of staff 

place for staff to hang coats 

staff area away from the sights and sounds of children 

window to outside * caregiver supplies 

adjustable heat/air conditioning paper cutter 

oanfbrtabie chaise child care resource books 

sofa or lounge megaainee 

— table and work arse, mmmmmm snacks, beverages available 

sink, hot plate, refrigerator telephone 

reetrccra regularly stocked with soap, towels and toilet paper 

convenient, closed indbor storage space 

convenient, dosed ou t door storaga, space w ,, 4 

convenient, wa+st-high working surfacee 

comfortable chair for holding child 
easy accaee to cleaning sup p lies 

food service convenient to kitchen or cart or trays used to reduce 

steps and simplify toutinee 
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MAKING THE CENTER LIVABLE FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 



Children are very sensitive to their environments 4 Therefore, if 
it is your responsibility to create a center in which children will spend 
hours each day, use your imagination to its fullest to create a building 
atmosphere that is as ncn- institutional , safe and cheerful as possible. The 
. following excellent, suggestions have helped us to perk-up our facility. 
They were included in two recent books, Creative Homes And Centers^ and 
Recommendations For Child Care Centers J 

The Entrance . 

Hie entrance of a center is a very important area, since children 
and parents will be parting company, and this can be made easier when the 
center entry has a warm and reassuring atmosphere." Use of "homey" elements 
such as a path to a sheltered front porch, carpeting, warm colors, • low light 
level and sights of "familiar people" like the director or children at play 
will help. A partial glass or all-glass door with attractive decals lets in 
natural light and permits the children to see their friends playing inside. 
Once inside, a glass door makes them feel less shut in. 



The' Walla 

Be creative in the use of walls. ' Jkt child eye level, paint murals 
of all kinds, like nursery rhyme characters, an urban or-.rural scene and 
animals. A fort or playhouse back drop make interesting subjects for wall 
murals. If you are advised not to paint murals, be sure the walls are 
painted with a cheerful color. A darker color on the lower walls will 
disguise the dirt, while a lighter color on the upper walls will make your 
space seem larger. You also might consider fabrics as wall coverings. 
Vinyl", burlap or grass-cloth are long- lasting and 'can give the room a 
special feeling. Indian bedspreads or tie-dyed and batiked sheets can be 
hung from dowels to make partial ^dividers or can be tacked to" the ceiling to 
form a canopy. In one center, batiked sheets dyed light blue with a moon 
and stars were hung from dowels to form dividers in a napping area. Hie 
effect was restful and cozy. • Walls also can bemused for storage and for 
display. Bulletin or cork boards, either bolted to the wall or suspended by 
tropes from the ceiling, are good" spots for displaying the children's art or 
making other special displays. Pegboards can provide a good storage space 
for scissors, musical instruments, dress-up clothes, or art smocks. An 
easel attached to the wall can save four square feet of floor area. Open, 
shelves or. cabinets along the wall with spaces for -children to put away toys' 
saves floor space. In many centers there is' not enough shelf space. Effi- 
cient use of shelf space can be encouraged by including various types of ' 



: Anixter, and A. Kuhn, "Creating Interior Spaces' For Child' Care" 

Creative Homes And Centers, Vol. Ill in the series Child Care: A Compre- 
hensive Guide edited by S. Auerbach,' with J. A. Rivaldo (New York: Human 
Sciences Press, 1978) , pp. 164-170. 

7 * 
G. T. Moore, et al, op. ait. , Section 1003. 



shelving, e.g., inclined to display books; Blotted for sorting puzzles; 
stepped fox ease in finding dolls or snail toys that might go mused j untied 
in a toy box; -and drawers for blankets or paper or, less frequently used 
items. Adult eye-levei wall cabinets out of reach of the children can 
contain the equipment and materials that are breakable or used in special 
projects such as audiovisual equipment, science materials, records or craft 
supplies. A clothesline tacked to the. wall for hanging children's paintings 
to dry is convenient and adds color to the room. 

The Windows 

Windows are important features in a center. They provide natural 
light and allow children to see the world outside. For this reason you will 
want to pay attention to both the inside and outside environment thatNChil- 
; dren see through windows. Inside, you will find that sunny window sills are^ . 
good places for potted plants or for a window box. They also are excellent 
spots for transparent objects such as prisms, colored cellophane or plastic 
stained glass. Shelves* built below windows make good drying space for art 
projects. Large wooden storage chests with cushioned tops placed below 
Windows make window seats, reading corners, or just quiet, get-aypy spots. 
Some terxariums or caged pets probably would benefit frortf'a sunny spot/ •; 
also. • "\ . % 

You may or may not be in a position to do anything about the view 
frcro your center's windows. If you are on the ground floor and have $ foot 
*<- *' , or two of soil beneath your window,, you might consider a srfall rock garden 
in front of a very low divider to shut out a view' of an asphalt parking lot,' 
for exanple. If there are interesting, busy scenes outsider this will add 
interest: for the children. , ■ .~ • . • 

• . >• ♦ * 

: Ih covering the windows, drapes and curtains can be opened or' 
Closed by hand or with a simple pulley which the children' can understand and 
use.- (( Curtains or drapes also can soften the - look of the room and make it 
, more " "hcrtey." Shades, shutters or blinds are more fragile and complicated. 
If the sun pours through the windows, making the room hot, you will want a 
window covering that reflects the heat but lets the breeze corns in. Also, 
in nap rooms or rocrrfe used for showing films, a window covering which blocks 
. . - out the light is desirable. If you have a problem with drafts you will want 
heavy, insulating curtains. You will need screens for the windows in climates • 
where -insects are a problem. Windows also may need to be firmly screened or 
. safeguarded with other devices to protect children from falls. • However, 
screens should be detachable in case of fire. 

The Ceilings 

Ceilings can have' "some practical and decorative uses as well. A 
light covered ceiling gives height to the room and reflects light well. 
Some centers paint their ceilings with murals of the sun and the clouds', 
rockets, hot air balloons, flying carpets, airplanes or birds. Draped 
. plants can be hung frcm permanent screw eyes or hooks on the" ceiling, h 
broomstick or long dowel suspended by ropes can -support a tent made of ' 
' • sheets that can't collapse.' » • •• 
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The Floors 

«Ihe floors of a child care center are perhap* the most important 
physical aspect. Children run, jurtp, re6t, sit, play and fall on the floor., 
Eveiythin^ -imaginable is spilled oocenter floors, including gluei cookies; 
juice apcf pkints. Furniture and toys are' pushed across them and^hlocks fall 
on thotu Versatility is the most important thing to consider when choosing 
center flooring. »; ^ 

?ugs, 'of* course, are the most comfortable floor covering on which 
to lie and fall, and they also absorb 'the most noise. Unfortunately, they 
al£o absorb dirt and spills and are not. as easy to. Mj*an as tile or lino^_ 
leunu <Good quality indoor^outd&or carpeting with bljavy foam oacking and x 
stain repellants, -however, is very versatile and can serve*a center well. 
Smaller, area rjags are good for quiet, small-group activities. Plastic drop- 
cloths beneath easels or water play areas, for exarrple, make clean-up easier. 
Consider cushions, quilts, foam rubber covered with colorful fabric, large, 
movable wooden shapes covered with carpet or mattresses with colorful ticking 
as alternatives to .rugs in different areas of the roans. Gyimastics and 
roughhousing or small group story-telling and finger plays could.be accomo- 
dated comfortably in small areas covered with these soft materials. 

Linoleum and wood .floors "make .good surfaces for ball bouncing, 
wheeled toys and dancing*. They also are -softer, warmer and less tiring to 
Walk en than a cement floor, for instance. One good way to create different 
activity areas is through the use of colored tape or chalk lines on the 
floor. This is a particularly effective way' to set aside different activity 
areas in a large multi-purpose roan, for e^canple. A large circle, a four- 
square area, a line of numbers put en the floor with tape or chalk can 
break-up and change use patterns at very .little expense. Also, a floor 
painted a bright color in an otherwise dark or dreary roan can make a. big 
difference. 



2MZH5 CBRSRS UVMCZ AID SMS - A CHECKLIST 



KYAluiiTJ beatvses 



Cmatmc layout anaxiragas Mil group dustarlng in 

; l^i ontc anvircBoant is bright and chaacy, Including the paint an 
' the wells. 

Boeters^ decorations and pictures are large/ oolorful, tisple and at 
child's eye level. \ 

• Canter souxl levels i q it. rod lad| by the us* of sound-abeorbent 

, nateariala in dividers, ceilings, wails and floors; Loir callings; mil 
groups. & 

____ Lighting is diractad at certain activities or araas and controlled to 
change noods* 

^ _ Orlldrarv ara e noourag sd to experiment with toys and uaa than- in mora 
than oneway as long as tha activity is doing no ham to anyone. 

. childran am nova and-chenge things while they. play. 

■ Tha center faals w haaaliJcB ,, with curtains, plants and araas far ccm- 
\ text and g a t ti ng away. 

Play units can ba used in mora than cna way. 

SOFTNESS "FEATURES* 

r o ckar ' soft animals t 

stuff ad chair soft swing saats 

; lawn swing mmmmmm fingar paints 

%, baan bag chair clay or play dough 

large carpat or rug mad 

floor 'nishlons __ watar addad to sand/ 

grass * ^ZZ " 1 *PP" 

r sand araa dirt for digging 




HEALTH AND SAFETT FEATURES 

adequate natural and artificial light 
. shades- to protect childran 1 s eyes against glara 
. low noisa level -to raduoa a trass 
comfortable roan temperature/ * 

adaqoata vantlTaVicn and abaanoa of drafts, especially en floor 
lock e d storage for. toxic iiaaf at la Is ^ 
oovar e d alactcical outlats , 



of poisonous plantti in indoor* and outdoor play araas 

" floors, walls and furnitura that can ba claanad aasily 

anooth finishaa with no rough, abrasive surfaces car parts ttet sliver 

' child-si sad toilating and h and w as hing facilities 

l oonpolladPtavparatura warm watar «, 

drinking watar ccnyaiiiantly accessible to childran at all tines 

' shattaui>-peoof glass • *>, / 

resilient -outdoor and indoor play .surfaoas in araas naar equipment 
whara childran ara liJcely to fall 

rw fences or natural barreers high enough to safeguard children and 
~> child-proof gates \ r 

slip-proof rugs on floors 



* « ■ 

^Ihese 80 ft items are taken, from Elizabeth Prescott's Assessment of < 
Child-Rearing Environments: An' Ecological Approach. California: Pacific 
Oaks College, 1975 . • X 
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CHANGING YOUR CENTER LAYOUT 



^ If you and your staff are in the process of evaluating. or redesign- 
ing your indoor or outdoor play areas, consider the % following planning check- 
list. 9- " ,/ *s 

• " t 

Take inventory of your existing space, equipment and materials. 

Decide upon the numbers and types of activity pockets gr inters 
est areas that you want based on . , ^ 




p rogr a m goals , ; ; ^ 

age and heeds of the children 
square feet available- , 

equipment and materials * 

creating develcpnentally appropriate and varied choices 

Make a sketch or a drawing to scale ^n g?aph\paper of one or 
more possible arrangements of the indoor play areas ^and/ or 
c he outdoor play yard. , '< 

Consider the location of byiilt-in- fixtures, storage and 
furnishings , • 

Design interest areas including large activity spaces, spaces 
' for snail groups and private spaces for each age or develop- . 
mental level in the center* 

Establish/ nurttoer of children/area limits; ^ 

Define clear pathways attd place activity areas and equipment 
< such that children can see choices, of things to do next. 

• locate similar kinds of activities together - quiet near quiet, 
active near active. - s \ . ^ 

Create different 'levels \asing lofts; create different sized • * 
. enclosures using partial barriers. • 

Make careful long -'and short-range plans for making or purchasing 
necessary equipment or materials to carry 'out the plan. 

Rearrange space according ' to short-range plana. _ 

Work with staff „to develop a -child observation plan td record 
children's responses tg_ the new arrangement and a staff super- 
vision plan to ^ricprd problems/benefits* of supervising the new 
arrangement". > 

Discuss problems and solutions with staff and make Rearrangements 
as necessary dfid possible. 



9 ThiS checklist was adapted from S. D. Campbell, "Designing and 4 Evalua- 
ting. Space For Group Program* For Young Children" in Day Carp: Facilities 
And Equipment (Canada: National Day Care Information Centre, Social Service 
Programs Branch*, Health andfwelfare) , ^p. 7-8. # • * • 
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.^Sjto of the .|jest'<3ev£i»s we' have seen and fused iri^auy\<jh^ $ax&^\ \ ^ 

• Renter fc^~ assessing the cetik&r. ^avMxwmt 'ar& She pqy Care Sipiroritfervb *;\ 
^'imfptoqj^ .ard its catig^.c^ .pi^e f The Day* Cave p&%ww^t< 8<&izig ScaU.^ 

These irie^ensivE and (X^^hepgivie .observation ihstrurcn^ ar e ^Jicable >% /_ 
. >o cwter, ^tjLngs for the' care of -children frcrar infancy* t^*ttugfc five years 

of .age.' Ihey are ^lf--ass^srr^t tools vrith ^s^^tc^unflerstaid in^uct.wn5 
*. ancf have been '4esi0ied ' tb help d^bgcfeoyg and earegiye^s n take stock of " the' ^ 

...... '"Jte strbri^^^ read the ^series .of. Child Epvirprim&vt 

• . * Mo^lesXZ dervelbped^ the Military Chilid Care Project which addresses the 
- . process of creating center envirbnrnents_.that aire -satisfying tQ both care- 
givers aad children, 'frcro infancy through school-age. . Also, v^reegmend y, 
that ycb read Redprmeruhtions For Child 'Care i Centers!! ^nd , Reeomenfeticfa* ' / 
For "Child flay ^Armil^'f whi£h ha??e been' written specifically for persons + 
responsible" frc thb Resign- of miitary . child dar# centers. "' 

; - ; SKTiFTTISG ffiUIPMOET AND ^g^gCMlSj)^ ; ^g^^^ ' .V" * 

Equipping a child ,qariTc^ money, but it also takes 

. imagLnatipn and rerouw^ulneW Seme es$entials:must be pitfdiasedy but 
touch" 6f the .equipment can be m^de or found in second-hand $hpps,' military 
, furpliis stores ^^scne^e's attic*, jtft/fafct/ the most; valuable, ipatexri a 1 i=f 

• are often th$ le&st ..i^ensove,, .^^they are the raw Materials' that' can be * 
used f many Rja^p6&e$." Saixl, boa^ r *v&%er t °<& tires, 
cafi boused J^/aT6hi^ other ; toys, by* a gipyp of..chil^en..and , .ih / 
many different ways;- . ' ..'W^-*^ ' - ; " V\ 

. - . • * v " '.ijv, . \. ( -r - \ » v - ' 



T. Hani©;, and L. Cross, ^faottti&ht&V Provisions In Defy Car'e (Chapel . 
Hill, North Carolina: Frank, Porter Graham Child Development Ceriter, tsdver-^ 
sity 'of 'North (Aroliiia^- K7?Jv" #..'43^53..; : -\ ' :: £V < ; 

m \ % > • , '\ ; '^./' - . ■„ ." : fc .,v' : ' /W • '-./*/^^v 

rf , 1L T. HSarife, '^nd-ft^ Clifford; The g&e Mrioirorw)en$ Rating' Sqale . ^' ; , 

(Chapel Hill, North C^bliha; Etank^P6rtier Graham Child 'ifevelopnent' Center, 
> University' of --torth Carolina, 1978). . ' : , ^* 

i2 M< Scavo,' S^'Riewald, '& E. Differdal v jpp^Sit." V - 0;/ ' , ; > 

• " 13 G. .'T/ Moore, :et al, bp;' ; cit?''''' " : . ■ V '" ^ v'^ 

^U. Cohen,' Ai B. -tjill, CJ:?G^flaflef "&- Gl T- Moor$ f ^Recommendations % For . s f 
* C?it ^PZa^' 4reas (Milwatdcee : University of ..Wiscdn^in-Milwaiakee , ' Center Pot- 
Architecture ahd Urban ?lann^:jtew?ardh # ; s ifffi)'l : 



\ ; \%V*v ^*qr«f j^c^ing : aBy piece of equipment for your center ask ycur- 

V; ; c V * -V: /XV^T V v \, *' "c& £i? flexible? . \ • " 



; . , . -Vsfetecrt?^ Equipment Foy HexiHtity And Learning Opportunities 

,? » ^PShe ^tfcprs'of alttaee-y^ar '^bjdypt child care centers classified 
' the 'ccntapnt^ '.or play^units which could .be Mmd ,in centers into three major 
-grpdps aocx>n±Lng 'to the of a^V^»e.s they incite diildren to explore 

/or.- ih tenns" : of- their potential fbr madiigulation or alteration in sane way by ^ 
the children. 15 jfcey classify denter cenpchents into* simple units , such as 
swings or tricyclics v^hich have one obvious user complex units which involve 
. two^ different £iay 'materials, such as a, sandbox with digging equipment, 
water table* with pouring cups, or a pUifomq\dccce with a tarp thrwn over it; 

* ind super units which add even more materials , such as water play in a sand- 
box with snail boats. U>e .complex and super units usually allow for more 
creative mau^ipulatim by children and permit use by nore children 1§t^pne v time. 

. *iri, general the. more., movable \ and versatile the equipment i§, the 

• lcog^r it will reirain.^tere and stimulating to children. In particu- 
t "lar, movable outdoor, equipment always seems to be in short supply. Barrels, 
„ large hollow blpd& : or boxed,', sawhorses, boards and tipes offer many more, 

' learning opportunities .than .one large , piece of stationary equipment such as 
-a swirtg set ahd th£y cost Ifess to provide . 

Apdther aspect -bf flexibility is the range of developmental levels 
f or; wh4ch ^ .piece of equipment, itf appropriate. Play equipment should pro- 
vide a challenge to 'a, child's develcpin^s^apacities along with seme experiences 
t^attan be ma^ered. A major piece of equtpqgnt should accotmodate as many 
jif the ^velppnftital levels in the center population as is possible. For 
exanpl^, it is preferable -to. select equipment a little too small for sane 
of ;the,^hi33«^ rather "than too large, because the short body parts of small 
cfcild*6& limit their use of large equipment entirely, while large diildren 
cajv~ : use low cliitfeers, for exanple, in -a variety of ways. 

> . ?• Selecting Equipment For Durability * 

Child care equipment can be made of metal, plastic or wood. It 
is tf^ equipment designer's job to select from these materials those which 
he or she can use to the best advantage at the lowest polsible cost. The 
mate r ia l * and manufacturing process that is chosen depends cn the size of 
the markiet. ^ For exanple, it 4s very expensive to tool plastic items, so 
- plastic equipment often is available which\appeals to a wider consumer mar- 
, Jcet than just child care centers, although seme larger eguiprient of plastic 
>is available to centers. . 4 



^S. Kritchevsky, E. Presoott, & L. Willing, op\^it., pp f 10-12. 
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IrxJoor equipment generally falls into the categories of furniture, 
play equipment and toys. This equipment most frequently is made of wood, 
although plastic also is available. 

Metal and wood-working equipment is more versatile and can produce 
fewer items inexpensively. Heavy metal and large wood equipment items fre- 
quently are found in permanent outdoor equipment. HCwever, an important 
consideration is the relative durability and maintenance requirements of the 
equipment purchased. Although wood equipment tends to provide a warmer* 
feeling, it has to be sanded and varnished every year to keep it srcoth, and 
such equipment must be kept under cover at night. This equipment must*be 
made of hard wood that is stronger and less apt 'to splinter if it is to be 
cost effective. Maintenance of galvanized metal equipment is minimal, 
although areas of wear such as chains and hinges should be checked once* a 
month ahd pivot parts should be greased or oiled to reduce friction and 
noise. * 

Selecting Equipment And Furniture Wit&Safety In Mind 

Each item being considered for purchase or construction must be 
given consideration individually to determine whether or not it is safe. 
There are at least two aspects to the consideration of safety. The first ,is 
the potential hazard of seme aspect of the equipment itself, e.g., is it 
designed with sharp edges or prot^idir>cj partfs; is it easily tipped or does 
it splinter? The second major area is the question of safety frcm a develop- 
mental readiness point of view. There are very few things with which a 
child could not have an accident of seme sort. The sensitivity of the 
director, the developmental capacities of the children and the supervisory 
attenticm possible by the staff should help in selecting equipment that * 
presents challenges but has limited risks. > ♦ 

A concern for safety on any large equipment - inside or outside - 
is a must. Far too many serious injuries resulting in jtermanent impairment 
and even death occur each year on large equipment that was either unsafe in 
its construction, improperly installed or 'inadequately supervised. 

Selecting Safe And Appropriate Toys 

Iby safety is as important ""as safety in furniture and eauipnent. 
For infants to children two years of age, avoid toys which are small enough 
to be swallowed or lodged in the throat dr which have parts which can be 
removed and swallowed. Do not buy flaimable items, toys with toxic paint or 
finish and stuffed afvmals with glass. or button eyes. Smooth-surfaced 
stuffed animals, large7>soft balls, large blpcks with rounded corners and 
sturdy push-pull toys archest. For two to three y6ar olds avoid toys with 
sharp edges, removable parts) toxic paint and flanmable materials. Marbles, 
beads and coins also are dangerous. Sturdy cars and trucks, wooden animals 
which are free frcm splinters and large pegboards are good choices. When 
children reach three to five years of age, you still want to watch for sharp 
edges, flanmable materials and toxic substances which might be an ingredient 
1x1 finger P^^' crayons and other art supplies. Electrical toys are not 
appropriate for this age either. Wooden trains,' building blocks, dolls r 
blackboards, paints and the like are excellent if the basic safety features 
are followed. For 6 to 12 year olds, approved electrical toys with, adequate 
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adult supervision dan be allowed. Hcbb^caterials and well constructed 
sports equipment are fine* Construction sets and carpenter trenches with 
light-weight tbols for younger children are suitable. None of these items 
should ever be used without adult supervision. Avoid shooting toys like 
rifles and dart gangs. Electrical toys which do not bear the UL label are 
' unsafe. 

For many useful safety suggestions on children 1 s play equipment, 
write to the U.S. Product Safety Gxndssicn, 5401 Wesbard Avenue, Wahington, 
DC 20207. * , 

-~ Installing And Supervising Equipment Safely 

* ^ Correctly planning and installing equipment is essential if acci- 
dent^ are to be curtailed. Never put equipment like swings, slides, and 
cliirbers over&hard surfaces. They should be at least six feet from obstruc- 
tions such as fences or walls. Be sure the trike path and other foot traffic 
patterns are away from swings and similar, large^nbving objects. Check 
regularly to be sure nuts and bolts are" tight and are not rusty. ReplacAr^ 
any which need replacing. All rusted or roughened surfaces shewing signs of 
wear should be sanded smooth and re finished. Check for chain and rope wear. 
Watch fpr wobbly -wheels , loose handlebars, and cracking metal or wood. 
\ 

The use of any piece of 4 equipment oily will be as safe as you ancf 
your staff make -it. Even when things are selected carefully, installed and 
maintained, proper supervision and use of equipment is essential. Be sure ri 
there are plenty of adults on hand to supervise each area. They must not 
only know the rules of safe play oh each piece of equipment, but must under- 
stand the necessity of enforcing those rules to the letter. All it takes is 
one exception to the rule and that mistake could result in the loss of a 
life. & 

Teach children hew to use large equipment safely. Allow no rough 
play around the playground - no shoving, pushing pr fighting. Children need 
to learn; to sit in the center of the swing seat, to slide down the slide and 
climb up .the ladder and to follow the direction of the trike pa1#. They 
should understand that too many children on a piece of equipment at one tine 
is unsafe. Only one child.cn a swing seat, one sliding down at one time or 
, two on a seesaw are rules which must be obeyed, 

Planning^JJ&ad For Equipment Purchase 

. .Joying equipment is^only cne expense in your center's budget. After 
the staff has been paid and food and consumable supplies have been purchased, 
you .nay have something left for that "special" purchase. Since equipratis 
*S ^P nsi ve f be a smart consumer and plan ahead for the really essential 
and most. versatile types of equipment and materials, ' * 
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<7£8ERAL 3AFETI FEATURES * « 

wooth finish - no thayp points or slivars 

no snail. Loom parts 

no laad-baaad paints 

dots not tip aaaily 

lightweight, sturdy swing stats 

gwd quality uhaals sacuraly attached and frsr^oving 

no exposed bolts or scrawa or protruding parts 

no opa n andad books, lika S hooks 

no moving parts that could crush or pinch fingars 

lags of larga aquipntnt sacuraly anchorad in tfaa ground with op alack 

in cab las or chains 

adgas that ara roundad and sn' xjili 

QUAHTJ AND DURABILITI FUTURES 

IHtal Flay Equipment 

wsidad matal joints ratharjthan bolt-and-mxt assanbly a 

lot^waintanarma galvaniaad finish rattaar than paint 

_ *11 mul «gm toLJ^r or curvl to pr««t cut, 
thick natarials usad in construction to assura durability 

braoas ' and airports to inprcva structurally waak 

Uoodmi Flay Equipment 



weedan aquirnnt with matal a cc a s a otia s mountad sacuraly with galvanisad 

fastanars 

s •tooth finish, no sharp points or slivars 
adgas roundad and snooth 

napla and birch usad tor strangth, dact and crack sasistant 

straicjit grain* absanoa of krotholas ♦ 

birch vanaar plywood usad tec dant raatstanca and hardnaaa 

praaswood cora plywoods usad only for light afaalving 

_ pac£oard and masonita paintad to imprcva appaaranoa 

no simpla overlapping wocdan joints which warp and giva in to strass 

watar pr o of , durabla, protactiva ccvaring such as polyurathana on 



^Adapted from D. Johnston/ '"The Rale Of Indoor And Outdoor Equipment In 
Preschools" in Day Care: Facilities And Equipment (Canada: National Day Care 
Information Centre, Social Service Program Branch, Health And Waif are) , pp. 8-9. . 
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One of the irost helpful lists of purchasing guidelines we have seen 
and used to set priorities for equipment purchase and to assure getting the 
most useful items at the best price was developed by the cwner/director of a' 
center in Michigan. 17 % It is quoted belcw: 

Gather catalogues and other sources of materials. 

Review sources and ^record all possible purchases on Z x 5 cards, 
one card per possible purchase. 

Evaluate potential purchases for their safety. Items to consider 
are material content for Ccmbustion' level, toxicity, breakability, 
pointed or protruding parts, detachable parts, general construc- 
tion and ability to be cleaned. 

Sort cards into various categories to determine flexibility of 
materials frcm one category to another, balance -of materials in 
different program areas such as sensory, art, cggnitively oriented, 
etc. 

Compare similar items from various manufacturers in catalogues 
and local retail or discount establishments. Evaluate safety 
* features, quality, convenience and cost, and note observations 
on the backs of cards. 

Select the most important materials from "3J 1 above, given the con- 
straints of money, program, staff desires, etc. 

Indicate choices by marking the a ppr o priate 3x5 cards with an 
obvious mark, such as a red line across the top of the card, to 
help in further sorting. 

Retain\ovnarked 3x5 cards for future purchasing considerations. 

Transfer information on 3 x 5 cards to order sheets and then 
to inventory cards when received. 

Cross reference purchase order numbers, accounting system records, 
inventory cards and receipt envelopes for easy referencing. 

If ycu are just furnishing or equipping your center for the f 
time, there are many good sources of information for what to include in . 
basic supply closet and the kinds and numbers of play items and furnishing 
adequate for certain nunbers of children. One of the most useful source^ 
is the inexpensive booklet, Selecting Educational Equipment And ihterials, 
published by the Association for Childhood International, 3615 Wisconsin 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016, in 1976. 




17 J; 'Milter, "Purchasing Guidelines," in P. G. Axelrod and E. P. Buch, 
Preschool And wild Care Administration (Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of * 
Education, The University of Michigan, 1974), p. D-15. 
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MAINTAINING THE CENTER 



Any epvircnirent that is used by a lot of children is subject to 
*wear and tear. Upkeep and maintenance of a child care center is a continuing 
management responsibility of the center director. It takes time and careful 
record-keeping to accomplish preventive maintenance - that is maintenance 
that is performed cn a regular basis to extend the life and reduce or elimi- 
nate major damage' or emergency breakdowns of equipment or a facility. 

While a center may have a nunfceT of people involved in mainte- 
nance, the center director usually has the job .of checking the equipment and 
'building to see that they are, in fact, in good shape. The director also 
may have to tighten a few bolts on tricycles, replace a nail or screw, apply 
a little oil, unplug a sink or do a little painting in the course of the 
day. At least it is the director's responsibility for these jobs, and, if 
there is a capable custodian, so much the better. A good rule of thunb for 
a, center director to follow is "Always keep your eyes and ears 1 open and 
never get too busy to apply a drop of oil to that little squeak or a screw 
driver to a loose screw. " <*. 

Setting Aside Time 

Center directors have a difficult problem trying to find the best 
time to repair and clean the center. When yotir center is open five or six 
days a week and, like sane, during the evenings, very little painting, minor 
remodeling or heavy cleaning can be worked in. If the child care areas also 
are used for napping and meals, there are no breaks in the day for staff to 
spend in extra tasks. The same is true for play yard space. Wien children 
use the play yard daily, it is difficult to find time to reseed grassy areas 
or resurface and reorganize play spaces. 

r 

It also is difficult to find time for extra cleaning tasks in a 
center. When do storage closets get inventoried and cleaned? When does " 
chipped, wooden furniture get sanded and refinished? 

At our center we have found that there*are certain tines of the 
day, days of the week or weeks of the month' whe^^child attendance is lower 
than average. For exanple, we know from records, that have been kept that 
during the Monday through Thursday evening operation there usually will be 
fewer children receiving care than on 0 Friday or Saturday evenings. We also 
•know that fewer children tend to be i*i the center from approximately the 
20th to the 27th of each month. Therefore, wa 7 take advantage of these times 
to perform the necessary chores. If attendance is low, it is relatively 
simple to move a small 'group of children to"vanother section of tfie center. 

Scheduling ) 

lav$ range maintenance requires planning. A long range schedule 
should be prepared for 'tasks such as painting outside and inside, resurfacing 
floors, recarpeting, maintenance of the heating system or repairing equipment. 
When these preventive maintenance tasks are anticipated, it will be possible 
to budget for the expense' rather than find yourself facing a large emergency 
repair outlay of money. - 



We have found it both helpful and cost-effective to design a 
^imv^r for preventive maintenance. Otherwise, these measures are for- 
gotten too easily and sinply don't get done. 

Three factors must be considered to facilitate a successful pre- 
ventive maintenagpe program. 

Be aware of what you have.' 

Inspect periodically what you have. 

% 

Make necessary repairs or replacements early. 

Because child care centers cn military installations operate in 
government owned buildings, a facilities engineering agency cn your installa- 
tion is responsible for maintenance of your facility. So there are sane 
preventive measures that are not actually the director's responsibility. 
These measures probably include such things as 

maintaining the heating/cooling system > 
naintaining and repairing roofs 
inspecting and maintaining wiring 
" ring asphalt and concrete 
lawns 

ig fire extinguishers 

It is wise to inquire about their schedule for preventive mainte- 
nance measures and to include these .measures on the center f s preventive 
maintenance calendar. By doing so, you can anticipate when service repre- 
sentatives may be in the center. In addition, if you are aware of their 
schedule, and for sane reason they don't arrive, you can rake an inquiry 
about it. It is better by far to ask in August if the heating system is 
operational than to wait until the first cold winter morning and learn that 
the center has no heat.. 

Your center's preventive maintenance calendar can be set up accord- 
ing to the months of the year. Because each center has individual needs, we 
only can generalize here, but the following schedule may give you sore ideas 
for designing your own calendar. As you will note, we chose to design our 
calendar according to the various areas or sections of thd facility. This 
seemed most convenient for us. However, one also might design a preventive 
.raintenance calendar accordii^to types of equiprent, e.g., chairs, tables, 
beds/crab*, dividers, windows/screens, etc. 
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JANUARY 

Infant Section 

Store and buy "on- sale" 
holiday decorations 



FEBRUARY 

Pre toddler Section 

Check sutmer maintenance 
supplies 



Play Yards 

Collect checklist forms 
for repairs/replacements 
from staff 



" — 'APRIL 

Toddler Section 

Catwercially clean and 
sanitize all carpeting 



MAY 

chool-Age Section 



JUNE 

♦ 

Preschool Section 

Collect checklist forms 
for repairs/repiacarnents 
from staff 



JULY , 
Staff Lounge 



AUGUST 

Kitchen and Laundry 

Check winter maintenance 
supplies 



SEPTEMBER 

Offices 

Collect checklist forms 
for repair s/replacemeri ts 
from staff 



OCTOBER 

Entry/ R eception Area, 
Isolation Room, and Halls 



NOVEMBER 

Library and Multi-Purpose 
Activity Room 



DECEMBER 

Sap Room; Supply Storage; 
Custodial Closet 

Collect checklist forms 
for repairs/replacements 
from staff 



Obviously/ this does not mean that each area of the building is 
r checked only cnce a year. The caregivers woricingjn each section nust mom- 

tor the condition of the section constantly and report any irregularities 
.when they are noted. They are responsible for removing hazardous equipment 
in need of repair and/or not using equipment until all irregularities have 
been corrected. In addition, they complete and submit a one-page checklist 
every three months indicating repairs and replacements needed in their sec- 
tions. (This form can be found on pagep 77 of Financial Planning For Mili- 
tary Child Care Centers.) [ 

However, thb preventive maintenance calendar does insure that each 
section of the center is checked thoroughly at least 1 once a year. The 
annual preventive maintenance measures include inspecting, cleaning arid 
repairing the area or* section and everything in it - from walls, windcws, 
floors and doors to furniture, fixtures, toys and equipment. Through the 
_ use °f a preventive maintenance calendar and pre-planning, you are able to 
project and apportion the' use of both money and time. In addition, by 
dividing the center into pieces or, sections , the necessary preventive 
* measures do not seem so ovexwbelnang. 

t 

Keeping Records 

. • •> 

As the sanple inventory forms and discussion included in Financial 
Planning For Military Child Care Centers in this Administrative Guidebook 
suggest, .adequate records provide the basis for the type of preventive 
upkeep which is the most cost effective. 
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Staffing Maintenance Activities 

A second prcblen faced by center directors in Waging center upkeep j 
is who will do the work? How much should caregivers be required to do? Wiat 
are* the responsibilities of a center custodian? 

The fir st step in maintaining an orderly environment is making your 
staff aware of its inportance. Matpy caregivers think thafc it' is a waste of 
tire and unnecessary to keep a child's play environment orderly. As the 
director, you may want to demonstrate the effect that different environments 
have upon the children in the center. For exairple, ycu can show caregivers 
that in a -iressy roan with toys strewn about, children do not play construc- 
tively. C hi ldren do, on the other hand, become involved in play again when 
toys are cleaned up and clear play space is available. 18 

Next you will have to decide what needs (Joing and who should do 
what. If caregivers are to be expected to clean, this should be included in 
their jcb descriptions. They should know from the beginning what types of 
center clean-up responsibilities they will have . 

You can allow the children to be involved in clean-up if you shew 
them how to use a^broom and dustpan and sponge, how to make warm, soapy 
water and where to find paper towels and rags. Children should not be made 
to feel like visitors in what is actually their hate-away- f rom-heme . If they 
are not permitted to help with clean-up, they cannot be expected to understand 
what is involved and to learn to treat their surroundings with respect. 

< 

You will need to establish a schedule for cleaning so that all of 
the necessary tasks can be accomplished regularly. In sane cases, caregivers 
may rotate responsibility , for exairple, for cleaning-up after meals or 
snacks. Some jobs, such as cleaning shelves or inventorying supplies, could 
be done by scheduling caregivers to work an extra hour once a month when 
there are no children in the center. For the big jobs - such as scrubbing 
floors, bathroom maintenance and washing walls - you probably will involve ^ 
custodial service. Depending on the size of your center, usually two to 
four times a week is adequate for this type of maintenance. Since this 
work is done at night when the center is closed, ycu must pay attention to 
the thoroughness of the work yourself. The service persons should have a 
list of the tasks which should be completed so there is no question, of 
responsibilities. 

For a major effort, you also might want to have a general "clean- 
up party" enlisting the aid of parents and units* on your installation as well 
as the staff and older children. The center should not be in operation during 
such an effort. Because hard work creates hungry people, it can be fun to 
ccntoine a clean-up party with a potluck dinner or a barbecue. Many necessary 
tasks can be acccnplished through such an effort, but it does require careful 



18 P. Click/ Administration Of Schools For Young Children (New York: 
Delmar Publishers, 1975), p. 80. 
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planning and organization 'to be successful - especially if a large group of 
people is involved* However/ the results will be well worth the effort. 

Anticipating Emergencies 

A list of resources such as the plurrber, fire 'department, military 
police department or repair services and theiiTphcne nurrbers should be kept 
available by the phone in case of emergency. 

In addition/ the director shciild be*familiar with the on-off con- 
trol locations and basic operation of all the center's major systems/ 
including the fire alarm system, water dt gas supply / electrical box. 
Coping with emergencies will be much easier men you "are prepared. 

All operating manuals and warranties should be filed for emergency 
repairs as well aya_for later reference. The file on each piece of equipment 
should include the date and place of purchase/ name and phone nurtber of 
repair shop, dates of cleaning or repairs and specifications of repairs 
made. 
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READING MORE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those Which we have used ourselves and 
which we have found to be the roost useful on this topic. If you want to 
include other resources on your bookshelf/ these would be good additions: 



Auerbach, S. (Ed.) with Rivaldo, J. Creative hpmSs and centers. New Yo^x: 
Human Sciences Press, 1978. "> . 7 

Butler, A. Early ohildhood education: Planning and administering programs. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Publishing Ccnpany, 1974. 

Cherry, C. , Harkness, </, & Kuzma, K. Nursery school and day care center 
management guide. California: Fearcn-Pirman Publishers, Inc., 1978. 

Cohen, M. D. (Ed. ) . Selecting educational equipment and materials for 

school and home. Washington, DC: Association for Childhood Education 
^International, 1976. 

Cohen, U. , Hill, A. B. , Lane, C. G. , & Moore, G. T. -Recommendations for • 
child play areas* Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Center for Architecture and Urban -Planning Research, 1979. 

Day care: Facilities and equipment. National Day Care Information Centre, 
Social Service Programs Branch, Health and Welfare Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Evans, E., Shub, B., & Wsinstein, M. Day care: How to plan, develop, and 
operate a day care center. Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. 

Harms, T., i Cross, L. Environmental provisions in daycare. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Univer- 
sity- of North Carolina, 1977. 

Kritchevsky, S. , Prescott, E. , 6 Walling, L. Planning environments for young 
children- Physical* space. Washington, DC: - National Association for 
the Education of Youngl Children , '1969. 

4 

Moore, G. T., Lane, C. G. , Hill, A* B. , Cohen, U., & McGinty, T. ■ Recommenda- 
tions for child care centers. Milwaukee': University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, Center for Architecture and Urban Planning Research, 1979. 

Prescott, E. , Jones, E., Kritchevsky, S. , Milich, C, & Haselhoef, E. 
, Assessment of child-rearing environments: An ecological approach.. 
Pasadena/ California: Pacific Oaks College, 1975. 

Scavo, M. , Riewald, S., 4Y Diffendal, E.~ Child environment aeries - Infant, 
Pretoddle^ Tdddler, Preschool,* , School-age . Washington, ^DC: U.S. 
• Depatrttnent^of the Army, 1*79-80. 



•DEVELOPING ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



* Choosing to trust a young child to someone else's * 
care can be a difficult and emotion-filled decision. Few 
parents who' find themselves in need of child care outside -of 
the horns have any specific guidelines to help th^m judge the 
appropriateness of a' particular center for their child's 
needs/ A very important part »of child care center management 
is the responsibility for developing admission policies and 
maintaining a smooth process which ensures that both the cen- 
ter' and the child's 'family know, enough about each other to 
assure ,the best care for thfe child. 
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CONSIDERING THE NEEDS OF CENTER USERS 



The range of child care possibilities available to parents varies 
,frcm ccrmunity to ccninunity, ' Vhatever the reality of the situation, it cer- 
tainly is most important that both the parents or guardians and-the child 
care professionals do all. that is possible to assure that each chilS receives 
the best care possible. It is for this reason that a* center '.s enrollment -or 
admission procedures should be well-thcught out and discussed with parents 
who are considering using "the center. 

Child care really serves two different clientele - it offers a 
convenience or service to parents who may work or have other centra tradhts out- 
side the heme or who need respite from their child-rearing responsibilities 
for emotional gr other reasons. It offers new experiences and a caring 
environment away from heme for children. Vhen considering the development 
of a center's policies, both of these clientele should be considered, and 
information shared during the admissions process should cover both of their 
interests. For exanple, for the parent to understand whether or hew the 
center can meet their am needs, the following kinds of information oust be 
i available to them: . 

center fees, payment schedules and penalties for late pick-up 

center hours, days per week, evenings, overnight 

types of care offered - full time, part time, drop-in 

ages of children served 

meal and snack arrangements 

opportunities or requirements for pttrents to participate 

center policies on bringing sick children for care, % disciplining 
children * 

Further, - in order for parents to assess how. well the center can 
meet their children 1 s needs, they would need information such as: 

the center* s .objectives and philosophy 

the "feel" of the center gained from a tour 

the kinds of staff hired and staff training 'provided < 

center policies on napping and eating 

supportive services offered by the, center 

ability to accommodate certain health problem^, administer 
medicine or provide special duties { 



As the director, you will want, to know the parents' or guardians' 
needs and {heir objectives for the child^ as well as the child's- ability or 
readiness to participate in the kind of situation offered by the center. 

The decision about whether or not to enroll' the 'chifd at the cen- , 
ter may not be made cn the first visit. Cpportxinities should be made avail-/ 
able for the parent and the child to talk with you and visit the center 
until th^y feel comfortable wzrch the situation. 
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ASSURING FAIR ADMISSION POLICIES 



4- 



Eligibility for the use of the child care center, on a military 
installation usually is open to the dependents of active and retired ser- 
vicemsmbers and, sometimes, to the dependents or civilian personnel working 
on the installation if center space is adequate. Admission is cn a first- 
come, first-served basis unless the center* has sane rationale for special 
admission categories. For exanple, if a centeir has limited spate,, a sibling 
of a child already in the center may be given priority l dver another applicant 
so that tfre needs of the families of enrolled children can be given priority. 
Whenever a child is refused admission for any reason, the center staff should 
be sure that the reason is legal. Decisions not to admit a child which 
could be justified would include the age of the child -'too old or too young; 
hours of care that do not fit the parent or guardian's needs; or the inability 
of the family or an outside agency to pay fees • 

A note is important here about admission policies related to chil- 
dren with special needs. The history of child care and schooling for children 
with handicapping aoriditicns has, for the most part, been specialized care 
or neglect which has. resulted in isolating children with special needs from 
the mainstream of society and childhood. , Recently, however, there has* been 
a movement to incorporate these children as much as possible into the normal 
experience? offered to other children. ' y 

However,, neither ^the desirability of including children with spe- 
cial needs nor thid recent movement necessarily prepares a center to do a 
good job. Those centers which have incorporated children with special needs 
successfully, have done so primarily by adopting a .center-wide philosophy 
*that each child and staff meirber is an individual and, needs the freedom to be. 
One successful center that enrolls up to 25 percent of its capacity with 
children with special needs has found that paraprofessianal staff members, 
with no special training other than an understanding of what is required by 
an individual child, are more comfortable with the mixture of handicapped and 
normal children than the paraprofessionals who bring with than more fears about 
caring for children who are different. The experiences we have had caring for 
handicapped children also confirms this. Like this center, we also have found 
that, in general, things that work with an ordinary child work with a child 
with special needs, cnly^you have to think about them a little more. Chil- 
dren, of course, are curious about differences and, once understood, they 



learn quickly to telp the handicapped child with things that need help and 
to play together on the basis of interests, not physical or emotional traits, 

SPECIFYING REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMESSICti 



Health-Related Admission Requirements f 

Every center must have health-related admission requirements or 
policies which dictate what infonration must be provided and by whan before 
a child is admitted. Minimally, you must have a statement of consent author- 
izing the center to secure emergency medical treatment for the child if the 
parent or guardiaz^ cannot be reached. Frequently this emergency treatment 
consent form is combined on the same form with basic health information, ' 
including dates arid types of iimunizations which .the child has received. Cen- 
ters often use, the back and front of a 5 x 7 card which includes, in addition 

to the information discussed above: 

\ 

names of parents, addresses and phone numbers 
name -and home numbers of child f 8 physician/ nurse or hospital 
other .person who could be notified in parent 9 s absence s 
i . child' 8 date of birth ^ 

allergies, medical problems or* special needs 

These fbrms should be developed in cooperation with your installa- 
tion medical and legal authorities. A space must be provided for the parent's 
signature and tlje date. If medical records at the hospital on your -installa- 
tion are stored by social 'security number, a space also must be provided on 
"the form fdr the number. A Privacy Act statement is required on forms such 
as these. For exanple: 

PRIVACY ACT OF 1974: Authority 'Title 10 USC 3012. This informa- 
tion is needed to provide assistance to you and your dependent. 
Disclosure is voluntary. Failure to complete form- will preclude 
assistance. 

* 

When completed by the parents, $he forms can be filed in th§ child 
care center, readily accessible far retrieval by authorized personnel only 
when required. Frequent updating of the forms is necessary for infants who 
receive immunizations regularly during the first 18 months of life. In addi- 
tion, the forms for all children should be updated or renewed at least once 
a year. 

Health history or physician's statement. A health form which pro- 
vides information regarding illnesses and diseases the child may have or have 
had, special needs and the child's general health habits can be most valuable. 
Sane centers find it useful to obtain and file a statement of health signed 
by the child's physician who assesses each child's ability to participate in 
center activities aftd makes notations of any special health needs. 
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Other personal information. Seme centers/ particularly those which 
serve the same children on a regular basis, will keep on file sane information 
on the child's background, habits and skill levels. Information of this sort 
available to caregivers can assure greater continuity in the way that a child 
is treated at home and at the center. 

* ♦ 

Efer example, at our center, the following form is kept in the 
infant and pretoddler sections J:or caregivers 1 use. Basic information on the 
eating and sleeping habits and other notable behaviors can be yery helpful to 
caregivers. 

* CHILD'S NAME . Eirthdate _j : 

In our child care center, we want to .rake your child as comfortable and as 
happy "as possible. Please help us by telling us about your child. 

EATING HABITS: 

Dees your child use: a bottle cup breastfed 

Is s/he on: regular milk formula If so, what kind " 

How often does your child take: a bottle milk :uice 

Is s/he allergic to any juice or food Can a/he hold a bottle 

Does s/he self-feed with help j eat solid foods 

eat table foods 

What time does s/he usually eat: breakfast '_ lunch ' 

dinner snacks _ 

Should your child be awakened for feeding yes no 

SLEEP: % 

f Does your child take a nap What is the .general schedule ^ 



Is your child a heavy sleeper easily awakened ' 

Is your child accustomed to being held or rocked. to sleep ; 

OTHER: * 

Is your child allergic to disposable diapers | 

Does s/he get loose bowels often for reasons such as teething, etc. 

Does s/he turn over pull up crawl stand welk_ 

Does s/he cliztib out of cribs 

Is there a favorite toy or blanket necessary for sleep? 

Is there anything else we should know to make your child's 'stay as pl e asant 
as possible? - 



Thank youi 

, Your signature 
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Today's Date * 
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Soto centers request, but do not insist that, parents prepare an even 
more extensive background/persqpal infornatian form on all enrolled children. 
Sane of the kinds of questions which may be included on such a form include: 1 

CHILDREN'S BEHAVIpR PATTERNS AND HABITS 

Wfiat is your child's favorite toy? book? pet? <_ person? 

Does your child have any particular mannerisms or habits such as 
nail biting, thuirbsucking, needs a special blanket in order to 
. sleep? Please describe. 4 

Does your child have any particular fears, such as of dogs, of 
sirens? 



r 
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Does he or she have nightmares? Please describe. 

Does your child use any special words or expressions, such as "wee 
wee" for urine, which may not be understood by a caregiver? Please 
describe. 

In general, hew does your child react to anxiety or stressful 
situations? Does he* or she cry, withdraw, have tantrums? 

Has your child had any previous child care or playgroup experiences? 

Does your child relate easily to other children? Does she/he seek 
friendships easily or prefer to be alone? 

Has your child had the experience of being cared for by adults other 
than menfcers of ycur family? Please describe. 

¥*iat is your accustomed way to reassure and reward your child? 

What is your accaostcred f nDde of showihg disapproval of your child's 
' behavior? 

Wiat is your ' philosophy of "discipline"? 

Does your child sj^ak English? - Any other language? 

Do you consider your child talkative, quiet- or average? 

To' the best of .your knowledge dees your child have any language 
problems or learning disabilities? 1 



^Adapted from* E. Evans, B. sfoub, and M. Vfeinstein, Day Care: How To Plant 
Develop, And Overate A Day Cave Center (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), pp. 
308-311. - , 
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Does your child have any ^emotional disturbances or physical 
.handicaps? Please des cr ibe .' 

FAMILY BACKGROUND - 

Father's occupation 

Mother's occupation 

f t 

Vtoat is the language predominantly spoken in the hone? 
Please list thse names , relationship and ages of all brothers/ 
sisters and other members of your child's usual household. 

Have there been any major changes recently- in the family structure, 
such as divorce or death? * * 

Have there been any. difficulties or qrises in your family that may 
have affected the emotional well-being of your chi^d^. such as acci- 
dents/ medical problems, temporary separations? 

Hew would you describe your child 1 s role in the family? : Is the ~ 
child the "good little sister/ 1 the "troublemaker/" ,the "One who 
gets spoiled"? 



SELF-CARE AND RELATED INFORMATION FOR CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPPING 
CONDITIONS 

. Can your child clress him/herself? 
How much and what type of help is needed? 

Does your child use any special appliances? (wheelchair, braces, 
heading aids," etc.) 

Does your child need help with toileting? 

Describe toileting schedule or any special equipment or procedures 
for toileting. 

Are there any special words associated with toileting? 
Can your child wash his/her hands? Explain procedure. 
Does your child have any skin allergies or allergies to food? 
Does' she/he require or prefer a special diet? 

4 I 

If an adolescent female, does your child menstruate? Does she 'need 
help? 
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How mobile is your child? 
Hew much supervision is required? 
- * Does your child have speech? 

Does he/she understand language? • ' - 

* « 

Are there any time limitations when; she/he participates in activi- 
ties?' \ 

Whatever information you require or ,recarmend keeping at the center, 
you should bear in mind that the relatignship between the center and a child's 
heme is a very important one. Each caregiver should understand the center's 
philosophy of child care and center policies, and 'should be aware of the 
important information about each child for whan care is provided. On the * 
other hand, each parent should be made aWare ,of the center's philosophy and 
why information about -the child's background and health can help the center 
dp a better job. , - ^ .\ 



SOLVING POLICY-RELATED PROBLEMS 



1 An inportant and sanetimes difficult aspect of the center direc- 

tor's responsibility is handling parent requests £or exceptions to center 
policies or discussing the possibility of withdrawing or not admitting a child 
whose best interests may not be seryed by your center. Admission and opera- 
tional policies are developed to assure .that the center's philosophy of child 
care and the requirements for s^fe and financially solvent operations are met. 
At times, one set of policies may not meet the varied needs and values of the 
individual families and children using the center* 1^ is in situations sioch 
( as these that the center director must act as interpreter of center policies 
and must raark out the best solution possible with parents. 

v r 

In The "Caring" Role Ink Child Care Center ,,the first staff devel- 
opment module produced by the Military Chi^d Care Project:, an entire section . 
of the module was devoted to Relating To Parents. The purpose of this section 
was to ^give caregivers an opportunity to think through seme of the kinds df 
situations which may need to be referred to the director for final decision. 
Consider the following kinds of situations which have occurred in our center 
and which usually require the center director and parents to work out the 
solutions together. • First, think about how you would handle the situation, 
then take a look at our viewpoint. The point that is iirportant' here is that 
you must be prepared to defend or explain your center's policies and to use 
good judgment in handling situations involving parents and their children. 
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Situation A - The mother of Sarah, a physically small , very 
intelligent five year old, Requests an appointment wtth you. 
During" uour meeting you learn that the mother would like Sarah to 
reoeiue occasional drop-in -.care during the day-time hours m your 
center, but that Sarah has a physical handicap which makes 
» control 6f toileting impossible for her._ Therefore, she must 
wear diapers. Although you think it's important to include 
handicapped children, you are concerned that the five-year-old 
section has no facilities for diapering and worried about the 
possible negative reactions of the other children. What can- you 
' do? 

Our Viewpoint On Situation A. For any handicapping condition, it 
is important that you learn everything possible about the p-^rticular handicap. 
Talk to the mother fully about what you can expect and the ^nild s possible 
reaction. In sore cases, it is wise for you' and the parent to observe the 
child interacting with other children in the center. It also is helpful to 
discuss any special needs with the child's pediatrician. In this situation, 
we had two 'practical options: we could accept Sarah, assigning. her to 
receive care in the two-year-old section, where diaper-changing facilities . 
were available; or, we •could have Sarah stay with her peers and make an 
extra effort to provide the care she required to make our program more 
meaningful to her. We chose the latter. Even though she was a physically 
small child, it would have been unfortunate to place- Sarah with two year 
olds sinply because it would have been more convenient for the staff. 
Sarah was an intelligent five year old and needed to be with her peers. 
With just a little extra effort, we were able to check Sarah's diaper 
regularly and take her to a nearby section Of the center for changing 
diapers. This process was managed easily during the day-time" operation of 
the center by using the "helping hands" of volunteers when any were present, 
the cook, or administrative staff for the brief period of time that was 
required. Because her diapers were checked frequently and inconspicuously 
and because Sarah received only occasional care. in the center, the other 
children never were aware of her special need. 

i 

Situation B - Johnny, a 16-month-old child, occasionally has 
bitten another child in the child care center. At the time the 
* biting first started, you met with his caregiver to discuss 

methods' of dealing wjLth his -biting. (Methods are (recommended in 
.the staff development 'modules Caring For •Pretcddlers and Caring 
For Toddlers,) . At >the same time you discussed your concerns 
about the biting incidents with Johnny 's parents. Recently, - 
however, Jo)mny has bitten an increasing number of children daily 
and the bites are more severe, even breaking through the skin of 
■one child. The other children and their parents are upset. What 
can you do? 
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Our Viewpoint^ On Situation B. Although biting often is a' passing 
phase, it cannot be ignored especially if it is causing real physical harm to 
other children. If it persists and becomes a real problem, as it has in this 
situation, our solution with a child this age has been to £uspenc} the child 
as soon as possible from receiving care in the center for a week or two. It 
has 'been our<> experience that removing a child of this age fran "the scene of 
his crime" - so to speak - for a period of time. will help him to quit biting. 
When he returns to the center, he most likely will have forgotten about, or 
outgrown, biting, towever, if the child is biting at heme, as well as in the 
- center, special help or more time may be needed. If the parents have been 
alerted to the possibility that the child might have to be renoved fran the 
center if the biting persists, they generally can make other arrangements if 
necessary. Note that it is very inportant to alert the parents' in advance. 
Give than two or .three days to make other* child care arrangements. When they 
realize this action is in the best interest of not only their child but also 
of other children, they usually are cooperative. If they are not, it may be 
necessary to remind them that an a military installation parents are respon- 
sible for the actions of their children. 



Situation C - Captain Garrett, the father of Steven, age 8, and 
Bobby, 2 years of age, insists tha\ the two boys must remain 
together when they receive occasional care in the center. It is 
the policy of your center to group children according to their 
age .or developmental level. However, in past situations you also 
have permitted siblings to remain together; but, usually the older 
child stays in the young child's section. Captain Garrett indi- 
cates that Steven is bored when he must stay* with all two-year-old 
children and he demands that Bobby,, his K)o year old, be allowed 
to receive care wiirh the school-age children. What can you do? 



' ' Our Viewpoint On Situation C. Each situation of this nature, indeed 
all exceptions to policies, must be evaluated an an individual basis. If 
the two year old is a physically large child and is accustomed to playing 
with his older brother and other older children, it might be worthwhile 
cbservirtg Bobby with school-age children. Meeting the needs of families 
and" maintaining good relations with parents are inportant parts of your posi- 
tion. But, do reserve the right to move the child to his peer group if you 
deem it to be in his best interest. If, however, the two year 'old is snail 
in stature and has been quite protected throughout his life, you may have 
to insist that your stated policies remain in effect. Explain the reasons 
far the polic#: a two year old easily could be hurt with a group of 
school-age children; the toys arid equipment for the older children are not 
interesting for a very young child; there are no diaper-changing facilities 
in the school-age section; or, it is unfair to both children when they are 
forced to receive care that is not appropriate to their individual needs* In 
addition, you might recarmend that the father allow the boys the independence 
of receiving care in different sections of the center - assure him that you 
will observe both children and make certain their needs are being met. 
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Situation D ~ Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are new arrivals on 'your ; 

- installation and visit the, child care center to discuss the pro- 
grain. You inform them of the admission requirements which ^include 
childhood irrmunizatibns . They request €hat the vnmm^ 
requirement be waived for their four year old because 'it is 'in 
conflict with their religious -beliefs. What should 'you do? 

* 

• * * *~ , 

Our Viewpoint On Situation D. It is recamended that, this _ request 
be cleared through the medical and legal officials on your installation. It 
generally has been our policy to* accept the child after discussing fully the 
indications of the situation: "if all other children in the center are 
immunized, it is their child -who is facing, a, potentially dangerous exposure 
to disease. 'And, for the child's protection, we' do reserve the right to 
refuse care for the child during any outbreak of any disease .reaching epi- 
demic proportion. • . 

Situation E - Missy is a very active four year old who has 
trouble sharing toys. When she doesn't get her own way, her 
first reaction i% to hit, kick, push or punch other children.. 

- Consequently, Missy often is removed, from the rest of the chxl- , 
dren 'and made to sit in a "time-out* 'chair for a while.- Her & \. 
parents have been informed of these actions by her caregivers. 
Because Missy's behavior seems to be.-Jncreasingly aggressive and_ ■ 

\ disruptive, you request a conference with her parents. After you 
discuss your concerns with them, they inform you that the center s 
policy for handling this situation J.s too lenient and will never . 
work with their child. They indicate that the only way she will , 
obey, the rules is_ with good, old-fashioned spankings which she , 
receives frequently at home. They close by saying that you have 
their permission to spank her any time she "needs it." What can. 
you do or say? • j 

Our Viewpoint On Situation E. • Inform the parents that center poli- 
cies prohibit physical punishment and that' you will not jspank Missy. This is 
an ideal opportunity for providing some personal and obviously necessary 
parent education. Although you can empathize with the overwhe Iming-demands 
made on parents and the difficulties they encounter in raising children in - 
today's world, it is important that you take time to explain- the reasons for 
the center's policy,. FrequenVand severe punishment teaches the child hos- 
tility and aggression, anger and resentment. Tough parents or caregivers 
generally create miniatures of themselves,- the child will learn to hit in, 
the same way that, she has been hit. In other words, it presents the child 
with a model of how to act when one feels frustrated and angry. Or, the 
reverse may result. A child may become completely subdued and submissive, 
timid and scared. 
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Hie following conversation which incorporates these ideas may 
illustrate what we mean: . . / 4 • , . 

' "Mr. and Mrs. Doe, J understand that raising^ children .today is 
, - ' difficult. It seems like there aren't* enough hours" in the day 
* to do everything that needs to be doner Bm 3 \I do, want you to 
know that Our policies prohibit physical punishment,' including 
spankirtg - so $ can't spank your child.' We 'Relieve that spanking 
presents a* child with a modeUof how to act when one feels frus- 
trated or 'angry. In other words, & child will learn to hit in 
~ * ' +the same way she has been hit* Or, perhaps, a child will become r - 
timid and scared, rather than .aggressive, as a result of fre- 
[ quent .spankings: We have learned, that children wha have these 
feelings grow into adults who are either hostile and angry or . 
subdued and submissive. I also believe that you genuinely are* 
interested in your child growing into a healthy, hippy adult. 
4 If you'weren't, you wouldn't even be interested in trying te 

* , teqch her about, obeying rules." m * ♦ * , 

,If the parents seem receptive neax; the end of the t conversation , - 
ycu might suggest other resources - social workers /books, classes - which, 
the parents might want to investigate. Mention also that you will continue 
to work with them to learn the causes of Missy's disruptive behavior*. ' Hw*- 
ever, rahind them that if Missy should become totally disruptive, you might 
have to refuse care until the child receives special help. , 

Vs. * 

Situation F v - About mid-morning on a Monday, a caregiver from 
4 , the fou^-year-old section informs you that she' suspects one of 
the children in- her group has been abused. She relates that the 
child seemed sad and withdrawn. In talking' with him, she .learned 
that he had been a tr bad" 'boy and his daddy t had whipped him. She ' 
also discovered welt marks on his back which looked like he hid 
- been beaten severely with a belt. What should you do? 

' * » * 

. Our Viewpoint Ori Situation Before a suspected child abuse - ' 
situation ever arises, you should inquire about m the recommended procedures 
for handling it. Contact the agency or individual on your installation that 
has been designated to deal with child, abuse" or neglect. This might be a 
child .protection team, a medical officer, a juvenile^ officer of the military 
police, or a social worker. They should give you detailed instructions on 
hew to handle such situations. Because the procedures may vary from one 
installation to : another, we cannot make specific recommendations here. Hew- 
ever, it is acivisdble for you to talk with the child and/or observe any marks 
on the child yourself following a report by a caregiver. Keep in mind that . 
an overly-protective caregiver seme times can jump to false conclusions. 
Then, if 'you believe the child may have been abused, you mu&t report it, fol- 
lowing the established procedures, of your installation. 
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- Although there is .no one right method or set answer for dea l i n g with 
these kinds of situations, our responses to each nay reveal seme of the consi- 
derations that we go through "in attempting to meet the needs of the families 
' and children we serve. It must be stressed that each situation of this nature 
must be dealt with on an individual basis and in line with your installation's 
policies "and regulations. 

It 'also is inportant to be aware of the feelings parents may be 
having when they do come to talk to you. They may be feeling angry, resent- 
ful, frustrated, rushed, fearful, apprehensive, tired or helpless. In 
order for any true conrnunication to take place between the two of you, it 
often is necessary for these feelings to surface before the parents actually 

" can discuss any sensitive situation. Keep in mind that you indeed may be 
discussing something which no one else ever talks to them about. Establish- 
ing and mai ntaining eye contact are inportant parts-, of this process. So are 
your gestures and facial expressions. Think about who you would prefer to 
talk to: a friendly-looking person with a smile and a relaxed, posture or 
a stern- looking, arms-crossed-in-front-of -chest, frowning person? Obviously, 
we all send certain "messages" to others without even saying a word. Be aware 

* of the. non-verbal messages you send! 

In entering discussions of this nature, you always must assume that 
' the parents do care about their child. You can't be supportive of the 
child if you -are not supportive of the parents, also. Recognize 'that all par- 
ents have needs that must be met before they can meet their child's needs. . 
So, if you're going to ask parents to meet theit child's needs, you .must be 
willing to attempt to help the parents resolve some of their own needs. 

What is inportant to remember is that providing' child care involves 
values at every point. How children are dressed, how they eat, what they 
eat7 how they, are disciplined, whether they should be iirtrnunized, whether it 
is better to' group children with other children of the same age or develop- 
mental level or better to let children' of various, ages learn from each other - 
all are questions which are handled v jji many different ways by parents around 
the world and within the United States. It is perhaps most inportant to be. 
aware of your own values which are incorporated in your center policies, 
and be prepared to explain them to families who may not share them. It also 
is important to be able to justify why your center policies support certain 
values and be sure that these values do reflect the community which your cen- 
ter serves as much as possible. ' t 
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HERDING. MORE ABOUT IT 
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The following suggested reading* are those which we hqve^used ourselves and , 
which we have found to be most useful cn this topic. If you want to, 
include, other resources 'on your bookshelf, these would be good additions; 



A guide for teacher recording in day oare agencies. New York: Child Wei- 1 
fare League of America, Inc.,. '1977. 

Austin" Association for the Education of Young Children. Ideas for learning 
environments. Washington, DC: National Association for the Education' 
of Young Children, 1973. 

> 

Cherry, C. r-Harkneas, B., & Kuzma, K. Nursery school aftd day care Ge-hter 
-management guide. California: Fearon-Pitoan Publishers, Inc., 1978.- 

Evans, E. , Shub, B x ., & Weinstein, M. Day care: How to plan, develop > -<md 
operate a day' cape center. Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. 

/' 

Granato, S., & Krone, E. (Eds.). Serving children with special needs. .Day 
* Care Bulletin No. 8 (OCD 73-1063) . ' U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Washington, DC. 
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ASSURING THE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
CF CHILDREN IN CARE 



7 , » 

Centers which are health and safety conscious are 
facilities to which parents will feel secure to bring their 
children for child care. Children, too, will feel wore at ease. 
Vtaen children and their parents are reassured by sound health and 
safety management, your center is more likely to develop a reputa- 
tion as a facility that provides, quality child care. 
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' ESTABLISHING IMPORTANT HEAUffl-RELATED POLICIES 



In order to protect the health of all children and caregivers in a 
child care center and be able to respond effectively in times of medical 
emergency, every center should have a formal set of health-related policies 
which cover such things as procedures for staff to follow in times of medical 
emergency or sudden illness; policies covering whether or not children who 
have colds or minor illnesses can be admitted to the center and when such 
children can return to the center after an illness; a policy about admini- 
stering medication to children;, procedures for staff to folic*/ in reporting 
accidents, illness or suspected child abuse and caregiver health care require- 
ments. Medical consultation should be obtained when developing center health 
policies. Your installation medical and legal authorities will be glad to 
cooperate in developing these policies and ^procedures . 

- Medical Authorization And Physician's Statement 

A parent or guardian consent form, authorizing the center to 
secure emergency medical care for a child if the parent cannot be readied, 
should be an file for every child in care. In addition, a requirement for 
admission for many centers is a physician ' s statement of seme sort which y 
includes at least a* child's iirmunization record and notation of special 
m edi c al problems, if any. 

Daily Health Check 

Policies regarding the admission of a child who is brought from 
home already ill or injured should be established. Not all parents are 
always as careful as they should be about observing your rules, so you and 
your staff will have to be on the alert for such things as a' cough, a stuffy 
nose, or a' linp. Seme centers have available a nurse or health official 
who can check the children as they come in. While hiring a nurse full time s 
would be ideal, especially in a center that provides drop-in care, the budget 
may not be able to accommodate such an expense. Nevertheless, some sort of 
health check should be made by someone an the staff whenever a child comes 
to the center. 

Administering Medications 

Under no circumstances should you give medication of any kind to a 
child unless you have approval of the medical authority on your installation 
and a staff member who is trained and qualified to do so. If the* medical 
authority gives approval for the administration of medication, they also * 
will give specific guidelines to follow which might include requirements 
such as: 

The medication must be in the original container* and labeled' 
with the child 1 s name. 

A note on letterhead from the doctor authorizing the. administra- 
tion of the medication and detailing hew it should 'be done. 

A pewer-of- attorney from the parent giving instructions and 
authorization . 
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' , Procedures For Handling Medical Emergencies 

^ In addition to assuring that a medical authorization is on file, 

every center should^ develop procedures to be followed in case of sudden 
i lln ess or accidents. For example, when a child appears to be sick or seems 
to be running a tenperature, the parent should be called and asked to take 
the child hone. 4 

Most child care centers cannot provide adequate care for the child 
who is ill. An -isolation roan should be available in the center for the 
temporary care of such, children until they are discharged fron the center. 
Do not tell the child that his or her parents or guardians will be coning 
until lifter the parents actually have been contacted. While waiting, keep 
the child as canfortable as you can. -Do not react negatively to the child 
about the accident or illness. Siirply be reassuring and supportive. 

Beadmission -Policies 

No child should be allowed back in to the center until written 
clearance has been given by a physician. This would apply as much to serious 
accidents as it would to illnesses.. Parents cannot be the only individuals 
who determine if it's safe for' the child to return to your center. 

Procedures -For Reporting Accidents Or Illnesses I 

' a procedure for reporting accidents or illnesses should be developed 
as a part of the child' health policies. "An accident or illness report should 
be completed by the caregiver in charge whenever an incident occurs at the 
center - bites, falls, scratches, vomiting, fever - all. should be reported 
however "minor" they may seem. 

The information needed on such a report would include the date, 
name of the child, room, description^ the injury or illness, how it 
happened or was observed, place and time, action taken and by whom: When a 
child is hurt by another child, do not list the name of tdie child responsible 
on the form. The caregiver in charge at the time should 'sign the report, 
along with the director of the center. A copy of the report should be 
, retained by the center and discussed with the parent or guardian who picks 
up the sick or injured child. It is a good idea to have the parent or 
guardian sign the form, simply to acknowledge that she/he has been notified 
of the incident. Any accident or illness which you do riot know how to handle, 
or which you feel requires innediate attention, should be reported to the pro- 
S per authorities at once. 

Maintaining Records That Reveal Center Health Patterns 

The director who keeps close track of daily attendance of both staff 
•and children can better anticipate the needs of the center and can spot pat- 
terns which may require attention. One valuable use of such records, when 
the reason for absences are recorded, is the ability to spot center health 
patterns. Mith daily records, patterns of spreading infections can be 
* detected. When illnesses are reaching high proportions, the health nurse or 
- some other health care professional may need to be called for consultation. 
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Procedures For Reporting Child Abuse Or Neglect 



During the process of daily observation of children you and your 
staff will be confronted with the matter of child abuse. There are many 
reasons why child abuse occurs, but it is too conplicated of an i£sue to 
discuss in length here. What does need discussing, however, are the kinds* 
of abuse that do occur and what the child care center's role is' in helping 
to prevent and report suspected cases. There are basically four categories 
of child abuse' - physical/non-accidental injury, sexual molestation, 
emotional or verbal abuse resulting in mental injury, and neglect. 

Physical abus^ is the easiest kind to identify and prove because 
of the visible signs which are there" to tell the tale even long after the 
actual abuse has taken place. Exanples of physical abuse may be severe 
spankings or pulling a child sharply by the arm. Sexual abuse is using a 
child *f or sexual gratification. It could be anything from exhibitionism to 
rape. Emotional abuse is extreme adult behavior that places unreasonable 
demands on the child. Constant teasing or lack of love are exanples of 
mental abuse. Neglect is the failure of an adult to provide for the basics 
in life such as food, clothing and medipal care. 

It is a fact that the center is obligated to report all suspected 
cases of child abuse. This means that the caregivers, who are in more 
direct contact with children each day than even the director, also are 
responsible tq report their suspicions to the director. The director then 
would make the official report to the proper authorities. 

For the purpose of reporting cases of abtise, caregivers and 
directors alike should know how to identify possible abused children. Chil 
dren who are shy, withdrawn or very quiet may be Victims of abuse. Very 
nervous, aggressive or destructive children may be acting out pain that has 
been inflicted upon them. An injury that has no 'explanation such as a burn 
or a black eye, repeated bruises and marks an the same child over a period 
of time, or a child who ccnplains about being hit at hare are all possible 
cases of child abuse. The child who is always ^hungry, who wears soiled, 
smelly clcJthes or whose hair is tangled and .uncombed could be a victim of 
neglect. Seme times the child who is not properly dressed for the weather 
could be suffering from neglect. Anything that is indicative of less-than- 
proper care fqr a child should be investigated. Certainly, when parents 
shew little concern for their child's problems, they are not 'able to ade- 
quately explain an injury,* they cannot be found or they bring a tfiird 
party into the picture, you can be confident that all is not as it should 
0 be for that child. 
+ 

Seme good references on the issues of child abuse and neglect 
are The Battered Child, Helping The Battered Child And His Family, Wednes- 
day's Children: A Study Of Child Neglect And Abuse, People Are Not For 
Hitting, and A Self- Instructional Text For Head Start Personnel: Child 
Abuse And Neglect. 
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Staff Health Policies 

It must be recognized that the state of health of the caregivers 
and other personnel working in the center should be as closely monitored as 
the children's health. Adults who are running a fever, have a runny nose or 
who are injured have no place in direct contact with children. Physical 
exams and tests are a must. Their medical history and present health status 
should be known. Persons who can be contacted in case of an emergency or 
the name and phone number of a physician also should be available. 

- Realize/ too, that you and your staff will need time to eat, rest 
or take a hreak during the day. Have .enough staff on hand , so caregivers can 

- eat without interruption and attend to other personal needs. A separate staff 
lounge is needed as a "get away" spot. 



ENCOURAGING HEAL TH EDUCATION 

Train Staff To 'Spot Health Problems > * 

s child care centers around the world have observed and detected 
tifealth care problems in many children. Without detection, many problems would 
go untreated. Such things as malnutrition, learning disabilities and even 
urrier-iimunization have been identified and consequently treated as a result 
of children entering child care centers for the first time. For this reason, 
the -center must not take its role casually when it cones to the overall health 
care for each child in the child care program . ( It should be center policy 
to make caregivers aware of the major signs of developmental difficulties ox 
potential nodical problems. Screening children for possible health problems 
is an important part of the child care program. 

One of the, best methods to use in identifying health problems is 
through the direct observation of a child not only on a one-to-one basis 
but within ,a group of other children of the same age. Observe children for 
signs of hearing, speech or visual difficulties. Watch for children who show 
signs of physical underdevelopment. Note those children who constantly have 
trouble in groups of others theiy own age., Be aware of those children whose 
feelings are very easily hurt or angered by others . A director anti staff who 
are keen observers are able to add significantly to the health information, 
available on a child. Some centers go so far as to use observation forms, 
requesting that caregivers routinely make daily observations of each child 
cared for regularly in the center. In this way a systematic program can be 
established whereby a child not only receives treatment for health problems 
that may arise, but the progress^ a child is making over a period of time also 
is noted through periodic observations. 

Include First Aid Training For Staff* 

A good health program should include first aid training for staff 
and teaching good health and sanitation habits to children. If regulations 
do not require that at least one person - if not all full time staff members - 
has first aid training, consider making it a rule of your own. If necessary, 
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take it, upon yourself to, study first aid and provide training right in the 
center at staff meetings! There are those who would argue that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. No one would suggest that a center 
should not do all it can to prevent accidents in, the first place. But, 
realistically, no matter how careful we are, accidents are bound to occur ^ 
from time to time even in the best centers. 

First-aid J.s just what the term iitplies.' It is basic treatment 
given until professional help can be obtained. Any attempts to do more are 
not only foolish but dangerous as well. While there has been an improvement 
£n' the overall death rate among children, accidents still account for the 
greatest number of deaths that do- occur. Children can fall from very safe 
equipment and break an arm or a leg, suffer head or chest injuries and 
receive cuts, bruises, nosebleeds or sprains. They may burn themselves 
during a cooking project*, choke on a piece of food at lunchtime or poke 
objects in each other's eyes, noses or ears. Children are known to suffer 
from heart failure, sunstroke and heat exhaustion. They can get frost 
bitten, stung by an insect, bitten by an animal or another child or eat a 
poison weed. Consider whether or not you would know what to do in each , of 
these instances and then ask yourself if you feel there is a need for first 
aid training in your center. 

There are many sources through which one can obtain first aid 
training and/or information. The American Red Cross offers excellent, ^ 
inexpensive or free courses on first ai£ training and is more than willing , 
to come to. your center at your convenience and give instruction . There are 
some good publications available on first aid treatment. One such book 
titled A Sigh Of Relief, by Martin I. Green, contains good illustrations 
along with written instructions for proper, first aid in a wide range of 
situations. Through first aid training ycu and your staff will learn how to 
give artificial respiration and which of the various methods are appropriate 
to an infant,, a young child, and -an adult. There are also certain types of 
injuries in which seme types of artificial respiration are less helpful than 
others. Depending upon the chemical or substance a child may have swallowed, 
it may or may not be safe to induce vomiting. There is, indeed, much to be 
learned in the area of first aid treatnent. 

Involve Children With Good Safety And Sanitation Habits 

* Teaching good sanitation and safety habits to children will help 
prevent seme illnesses and injuries that often are a, result of carelessness 
and lack of cleanliness. Children should be encouraged to wash their hands 
and face before and after eating and to brush their teeth when old enough to 
do so. They should be taught to keep water in the sinks, flush toilets, 
and, when older, to clean around the sinks when finished. Children can 
learn to cover their mouths and noses for coughs and sneezes. They can 
learn to desposit trash "in* the waste containers and help keep the center 
neat and cle^n. They should learn to pick up toys, return equipment to 
storage areas and - follow rules when using equipment. 

It is important to teach the whys along with the hows. When chil- 
dren understand why it is important to wash their hands, brush their teeth or 
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follow rules, they are more eager to do these things.. Children are further 
enbouraged.to learn good health and safety habits when child-sized furniture, 
bathroom fixtures, and eating ut^ils^are-availablfe £pr them to use. Since 
__ th?y are just learning these routines, the schedule must allcw extra time for '* 
the ccnpleticn of a meal or cleaning up. 

Make Center Sanitation A High Priority 

The center can further foster good sanitary habits by keeping the 
bathrooms neat and clean. They should be cleaned with a good antiseptic 
daily. Any time a 'child has an accident* in the bathroom or '•misses" the 
toilet, the area should be cleaned at once. Any and all materials used on 
the body or in the bathroom stpuld be disposed of or put out of reach until 
it can be properly laundered. * Each child receiving daily care should have his 
or her own toothbrush. Toothbrushes shquld be stored separately so they can 
dry. 'Never store them in one group container or containers which do not - 
have air holes. Names on toothbrushes, help to identify one frcm another as 
does color coding. Keep the number of children in the bathroom within safe 
limits. 

. There should be At least three feet of space between cots. Children 
should sleep head to foot for fewer distractions. Blankets, cots, sheets and 
any items used for resting must be marked and under no circumstances should 
one child use another's. If and when they are changed from one child to 
another, they must be sprayed with a disinfectant or, if a washable item, pro- 
perly laundered. 

Tables, dishes and eating ytensile^should be sanitized properly . 
"Food sanitation practices should be followed closely. Anything the center 
can do to help children learn about the, importance of cleanliness will 
reduce health problems in your' center and at heme as well. Involve parents 
in your health education program. Let them knew your goals and encourage , 
them to further support the program when the child is* away from the center. 

Take Advantage Of Available Professional Help 

The social welfare department or staff psychologists on your instal- 
lation are there to assist yob and your staff with' children who are in need 
of special health care. Do not hesitate to avail yourself of their services. 
* They can make health care and planning much .easier and more effective when 
they are included in your program. Many national organizations are pleased . 
to be of service through their branch offices 'upon request. For instance, 
- contact the Epilepsy Foundation of America or the Asthma and Allergy Founda- 
tion of America for information and help 'with children, who have these 
special health problems. Parents, too, will appreciate the added effort the 
center goes to and will be reassured by it. A good director knws that 
quality child care is a profession that demands the input of professionals 
frcm all areas. Such resource persons also may be needed when #ou encounter 
children with special problems. At seme time or another you will most likely 
have children in the center -who have epilepsy or severe hearing or visual 
handicaps, who are confined'- to wheelchairs or who live daily with a host of 
other special problems from childhood asthma to a terminal illness. 
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DEVELOPING POLICIES TO ENSURE OJED SAFETY- - - - 



There are many aspects of child care programs which could involve 
a potential safety risk for children in care. Mt is critical that a center % 
have policies which anticipate and prevent as many safety hazards as possible 
and which permit staff to respond effectively in case of a disaster, such as 
a fire, which threatens the safety of the children. Safety issues which 
need. to be considered in policy-making include who shall be permitted to 
pick up a child from the center; what to do in case, of fire, pcwer failures 
or natural disasters; how to ensure that the facility and equipment aire kept # 
in safe order; or if the center provides any transportation, how to assure 
transportation safety for staff and children, # ^ 

•Releasing Children From The Center 

One of the first safety policy considerations should be the 
development of a child pick-up policy - a policy which clearly defines who * 
is and who is not allowed to take a child from the center. Under no circum- 
stances should you allow anyone other than the parents or guardian to take .a 
child from the center unless you have* legal clearance. This can be a risky 
business when drop-in care is offered because it is difficult to get to know 
the faces and/or voices of people who bring a clUld to the center infrequently. 
Mqst centers adopt a procedure of sign- in and sign-out, which is helpful. 

Be aware that you can be given all kinds of logical reasons why 
. parents cannot be there to get their cwn child, but in this day of child ' 
custody disputes and political kidnapping, your policies for removing 
children from the center should be firm. Certainly no child should ever be 
acccnpanied heme by other young children or permitted to leave the center 
alone: Make sure that families clearly understand the pick-up policy and 
that they adhere to it without exception. 

Procedures For Preventing And Responding Tor Emergencies 

Fires, power failures and .natural disasters such as floods, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, tornados, blizzards and many others do occur often 
enough that you and your staff need to be prepared. " Expect the unexpected. 
Seme emergencies will' require the evacuation of the building, others will 
not. Check with those authorities cn your installation who can instruct you 
in the correct way to handle each potential disaster that could occur. They 
,can help you establish procedures and design evacuation plans in the event- 
something should go wrong. Evacuation plans must be posted in each "room. 
Not only do you need to know what steps need to be taken, but you and* your 
staff should practice during working hours frequently enough so that every- 
one will know what to do without any loss of tire should the real thing 
happen. You can take certain precautions such as listening tb weather 
alerts ifi your area should conditions be right for a blizzard or a hurricane. 
Do not allow children outside to play an extremely hot, humid days when 
over-exertion or heat-exhaustion could occur. Wind-chill factors are very 
dangerous if not observed closely, too. Use your corrmon sense and be alert 
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to situations that could pose a threat to the safety of the adults and 
children who depend on your 'good judgment. 

' Since we cannot give safety and prevention tips for all possible <** 
disasters that could occur, we have chosen that, of fire for discussion here. 
Consider the following facts which, make fire a topic of real concern: 

The U.S. has the poorest fire safety record of any of the so-called 
developed nations. Public buildings and homes generally are built 
for comfort and not for safety. 

» 

In almost any fire those persons inside have no more than, three min- 
utes in which to evacuate or reach safety outside. In that amount 
of time smoke can make staying in a building very uncomfortable 
and subsequent evacuation very hard because of stinging eyes, noses 

and throats. 
i ... 

Fire fighting and rescue , squads are. trained to save the greatest 
number of lives possible in the, time available for rescue. This, 
means that those persons who are* able to walk on their own will 
be evacuated first. In the child care center this would be adults, 
school-age and preschool children ."..If time permits, those who are 
learning to walk - like toddlers and pretoddlers - would follow. 
And, if tine has not run out, those who cannot walk - the handi- 
capped and- infants - would be the last to leave. s 

Think about the implications of these facts and you will be con- . 
vinced that fire prevention and safety should be a real priority concern. 
It seems clear that if children who are just beginning to walk or don .t walk 
at all are to escape, the initial responsibility must lie with your staff. 

Buildings can be designed and built with materials and equipment 
that can make fires very unlikely or at least easy to bring under control. 
However, in many military communities the child care center may very well be 
housed in an older building which was built long before fire retardant mate- 
trials were perfected and certainly at a time when no one ever dreamed the 
building might someday be used as a child care center. So when working with 
older buildings, equipment such as fire alarms, extinguishers and sprinlder 
systems are a must. It may take a good deal of money to install proper 
fire doors and even evacuation routes, but such considerations must be given 
top monetary billing. There should be resource persons who can best advise 
you on what needs to be done to the building to make it as safe as possible. 

Child care centers should have regular fire safety inspections to 
make sure all .possible fire hazards are eliminated. Make sure exit doors 
arid locks work. Clear all evacuation hallways and stairwells. Keep a fire 
evacuation plan posted by the door in each roan. Be sure fire alarms, 
lights and sprinklers are in operating condition. Remove combustible mate- 
rials - trash, rags, flammable liquids - from the building. Check electrical 
outlets for overloading and appliance cords for cracks or other signs of 
wear. The heating, ventilating and cooling systems must be in good condition 
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and free of lint, dust and dirt. Quiz the staff to be sure, they know fire 
safety rules and that they lincw how to use an extinguisher. With assistance 
from the fire department, hav£ each Staff member practice using a fire extin- 
guisher. It is one thing to knew hew to use an extinguisher, but quite 
another, to actually do it. Incidentally, hew long has it been since you 
used one? r * 

Y It goes without saying thate JI practice makes perfect" - even in fire 
drills , Consult jpith the fire department when planning your evacuation pro- 
gram. Have them help during fire drills. They can point out weaknesses in 
your center. "Hold meetings with your employees and discuss fire safety prob- 
lems. Have drills during inconvenient hours such as meal or nap time. A 
fire does not care wfiat time of day or night it is or whether children are 
sleeping. Have a method of accounting for all children once outside and a 
procedure for keeping them together. Have a search plan for locating. missing 
children. When smoke is present note that children often hide in closets, 
under furniture or rugs, behind doors or in any crawl space they can find. 
Have a good fire education program which involves the children as well as the 
adults in the center. Remarber, whether it is a drill or the real thing, 
children are affected by how the adults around them respond. When you and 
your staff are calm and confident, children are reassured. 
✓ 

Procedures For Ensuring That Facility And Equipment Are 
Maintained ■ * 

The entire center needs to be checked continuously, not just by 
installation authorities who are assigned this duty, but by the center staff, 
too,, to make sure things are 'maintained in safe condition. Conscientious 
caregivers should be encouraged to report any actions or things which are a 
threat to the health and safety of those who work and play there daily. A 
suggestion box in which staff and parents can deposit conments anonyrously is 
very useful. These matters can be discussed at staff ireetings and/or 
handled at once, if appropriate. 

When problems are brought to your attention, either from meetings, 
the ^ suggestion box or your own observation, correct them immediately. If 
a piece of .equipment is in need of repair, have it fixed or renove it from 
the scene until it can be fixed. Equipment which is in an unsafe condition 
is a prime candidate for accidents. Develop a safety checklist and follow 
it closely! 

Check the people. See if children are unattended, roaming in areas 
where they are not allowed or engaged in dangerous play. Count the nunber " 
of adults to children present to determine if the adult/child ratio is ade- 
quate. Note if children are hurting one another or if they are properly 
clothed. ' 

«* 

Check the { surfaces. Be sure the floors are not slippery from wax, 
sand or water and that they are not cluttered or dirty. Note if the play- 
ground is covered with ice and whether or not there are hard surfaces" under 
climbing or swinging equipment. Keep hallways free of clutter and doorways 
free of obstructions. Repair or replace broken or worn equipment. Consider 
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whether the equipment and. materials actually are appropriate to the age of 
children using them. Watch for nails, screws, sharp edges and points. Make 
sure no lead-based paint has' been used in the center. ; 

Check the heat and water. All heaters, fireplaces, radiators and 
other heating units must be covered. Control knobs should be out of reach 
of even the most enterprising youngster. Take the temperature of the water 
coming through the faucets in the toileting, washing and drinking areas to be 
sure it is not too hot or too cold. Water play of any kind should be well 
supervised. Fill in potholes in the playground that could hold rain or melt- 
ing snow.- 

i Check the toileting and eating facilities. Note cleanliness of the 
general area and odors \*hich are present. Have adequate garbage or trash 
disposal units. The cook's appearance should be clean and tidy. Watch 'for 
signs of insects or rodents. Observe the placement of cleaning "agents and 
other dangerous items - whether they are left lying around or in closed, locked 
cupboards. , 

Check the lighting. All areas should be well lit. Electrical 
cedes must be strictly adhered to and electrical outlets either placed 48 
inches from the floor, covered or equipped with a safety device. ( Perhaps 
a combination of all three would be best. Emergency lighting, in the event 
of a power failure, should be available. You probably can add many items to 
this checklist. Make up your own or use a good one from the resources listed 
at the end of this section. The best way to know if your center is safe for 
staff and children alike is to routinely get out the checklist and go over it 
thoroughly. In addition, keep a watchful eye and an attentive ear to what 
goes on each day in the child care center. 

Transportation Safety Policies 

An area of safety that should be of concern to the center is -trans- 
portation.- To what extent the center will be involved in the actual transport 
of children - either on foot or in vehicles - will depend upon the policies 
and program adopted by' that center. Should your center find itself in a posi- 
tion of transporting children away from the center, be sure the vehicles meet 
safety requirements. Such excursions also must be very well supervised by 
center staff. To whatever degree the center involves itself in the trans- 
portation of children and/or staff, knew the legal considerations that go 
along with that responsibility. 

In selecting a driver for transporting_children and staff, sure 
that the individual is able to deal with young children. All drivers , should 
be over 21 years of age' and have had at least five years of safe driving 
experience. As a center representative, the driver should be neat and clean 
in appearance and able to drive under stressful conditions. Before any trans- 
portation program is undertaken - regardless of new long or short term - cnecK 
military regulations. 
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READING MORE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those which we have used rwr^»i ws and 
which we have found to be the most useful on this topic. If vou want to 
include other resources on your bookshelf, these would be good" additions: 

Auerbach, S. (Ed.) with. Rivaldo, J. Model programs and their components. 
New York: Human Sciences Press, 1978. 

"Committee on Accident Prevention, American Academy of Pediatrics, Evanston, 
Illinois. Protect your baby - Birth&6 months, 1974; 7-12 months,. 1974; 
Protect your child, 1-2 years, 1974; Keep your baby r safe, 2-3. years, 
1974; Teach your child to be safe, 3-6 years, 1974.' 

Evans, J. (Project Director) . Child Health and Safety Series, Child Develop-, 
ment Program Division, Texas Department of Human Resources. Austin, 
Texas: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 1977. 'Health pre- 
cautions, Module II. % ' r 

, When a child is sick or hurt, Module III. 

/ Emergency child aid, Module VI. \ 



Greenf, M. L- A sigh of relief. New York: Bantam Books, 1977. 

Hendrick, J. Chapter 4: Development of the physical self . The whole child. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1975. 

It hurts when they cry. Washington, DC: U.S. Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, 1976. ^ 
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fiMBdNG A CUTTER'S 
POOD SEEWICE AND 
' NOTKCTION F9DGRAM 



If food is a part of the child care program, food and 
nutrition management must be' given high priority. Ihis not only 
means priority in terms of .time and energy but In terms of money 
or budgetary allowances as' well. Some may wonder why so much 
enphasis is given to food and nutrition management. Without a 
doubt, when poorly' managed,- the food program can spell immediate 
financial disaster for any center. A sound nutrition program 
and a well-managed food service are essential to any quality 
child care center. In addition "to providing good food, sound 
nutrition and a pleasant atmosphere, the center's food services 
•program involves not only parents, but. the training of teachers 
or caregivers to support children's- physical and emotional ' 
development where eating is concerned. Food, whether brought 
from heme, catered or planned and prepared at the center, is an 
inportan't part of the overall child care program. 
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- , CX5NSIDERING THE CENTER'S IMPORTANT ROLE IN- NUERITTCN 



From a nutritionist's point of yiew, the United States reccxmended 
daily allowance - or U.S.R.D.A. 's - are those amounts of foods or nutrients 
established by the Food and Drug Administration as necessaty and vital to. 
support and sustain normal growth apd ' development . VJiile R.D.A. 's are based 
on a variety of factors including age, the actual percentages of the R.D.A.'s 
provided by a center for any given day* would be the same for all. Vfaen a 
„ child is present in a child care center for six to eight hours each day, the 
center provides that child with one-hfllf to two-thirds of all nutrients 
which he or she will receive in a day. For children who are present for 
longer periods, the nutritional contribution by the center may be 'even 
higher. . Indeed, this is a tremendous responsibility thrust upon any center 
and it becomes an obligation that cannot be treated lightly. Research has 
shewn that if t±*e nutritional needs ,of children are not met during the first 
six years of life, they will have lower intelligence, lower resistance to 
disease, and generally poorer physical and mental health throughout life. 
Children who are well-nourished are energetic and eager to learn. Children 
who are poorly nourished are restl^, apathetic and" inattentive. They 
cannot concentrate or learn well. In essence, the child care center sinply 
must not talk about good nutrition and the importance of food, but it must 
serve as an exairple as well. 

Frcm a child 1 s point of view, mealtime not .only provides for 
individual nutritional needs, bat it is an opportunity for educational, 
emotional and social. experiences, too. The young child, with help, soon 
will learn about different foods - how foods are grown, stored and prepared. 
He will carry on conversations around the table, enjoying the coirpany of 
othe?: people, and will learn what manners or behaviors are socially accept- 
able and what are unacceptable. He may even make emotional associations .to 
specific foods and/or meals in general as a result of these variolas experi- 
ences at the. table. When meals are enjoyable, happy and peaceful tines, the 
child will look ypon food and everything related to it in a positive way. 
Sinqe the child is not born with his food likes and dislikes, good tab le 
manners and the ability to feed himself, his eating habits are fonted grad- 
ually by experiences directly and indirectly with food. Therefore, the food 
and nutrition program in the child care center has a highly influential role 
to play in teaching the child early in life to eat and enjoy a wide variety 
of nutritious foods. Only through efficient management practices will a 
center be able to meet the nutritional needs of children. 

Management of a center's nutritional program involves the following 
aspects • * 

Designing The Kitchen And Food Storage Areas 

Planning Menus And Purchasing Food 

Preparing Food 

Managing Meal And Snack Time 

Cleaning-Up 
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Even if total food service is not a part of the child care center • ' 
program, the center will be involved in each of these aspects to sane degree 
at one time or another. Children will have' to eat 'and/or be fed whale at the 
center even when meals and snacks are brought 'from hone. Although food 
brought from heme generally is discouraged, it may be necessary and/or desira- 
ble in some child care centers. As the director of a child care center you 
may or may not have a dietitian 'and/or a cook who can plan, purchase or pre- 
pare the food for you. So be prepared to handle these tasks by yourself. 
You might have a morning-only program followed by an afternoon program where 
you«serve only snacks. Or you may have a full day program complete With one, 
two or even three meals and all the snacks in between. In any case it will- 
be your responsibility to see that all regulations are followed, including 
the health, hiring, purchasing and sanitation requirements for staff, equip- 
ment and facilities involved in the food service program. 



PLftNNP^THE KITCHEN AREA* 



Planning the kitchen and purchasing equipment is a vital part of 
the food service program. Cooks are able to perform their job better -when 
they have a kitchen which has been well planned with the necessary equipment 
to make food planning, purchasing, preparation, feeding, clean-up, receiving 
and storage efficient and effective. 

* Selecting Equipment To Meet Your Heeds - 

First, let's look at the equipment that would be absolutely neces- 
sary: • ' * 

RefHqerator. Even if meals and snacks are brought from home or 
catered, a refrigerator would be one piece of large equipment needed to keep 
food and formula chilled. Frost-free models.use more energy or electricity, 
so they cost more not only to run, but to purchase, also. However, they do 
not require the time needed to defrost as do models which are not frost-free. 

Sink. A sink with hot and cold water and counter space on both 
sides would be required. . _ 

Hot plate or. oven-broiler. You would need an oven-broiler for 
those children who bring chicken to heat, cheese 1 sandwiches to toast, or. main 
dishes to warm. The size and/or number of these various pieces of 
equipment will depend on how many children and -how many meals actually are 
served and who prepares or provides the food. 

Range. When the center is involved in a total food service pro- 
gram - planning, purchasing and preparing - a standard s"ed ccoking range 
is a mult, with burners on thejtoR and at least one oven-broilermit If 
the center is a large one, more 7 than one range - or oarrnercial cooking equip- 
^t^mfghfbe needed. Ranges, like all other appliances, have many differ- 
^ features. The more features an appliance has, the more expensive it will 
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be. Determine which features are practical and necessary in a child care cen- 
ter. Do not spend money unnecessarily on features which are not needed. 

Freezer. A freezer can be a very handy appliance to have if the 
budget permits. Many varieties of foods can be purchased when on sale and 
stored for longer periods of time in a freezer. Setting the freezer at 0° 
and keeping it more full than empty will better preserve the quality of the 
itens frozen and reduce operating costs. Upright freezers take less floor 
spacq than chest type, but do not hold as much food and are sonewhat itore 
costly to operate, too. i 

* Dishwasher. A dishwasher is an item that requires thoughtful 
budgetary considerations. If the center financially can justify the expense 
of a good caimercial unit, dishwashers save time and do an excellent job 
\ sanitizing dishes ^nd utensils. 

* v 

The decision to buy caimercial appliances or hone-type models will 
depend en the amount of money available to spend, the" size of the center and 
the actual use expected, of any appliance. Smaller electric appliances such 
as fry pans, blenders, mixers, can openers and so forth are all possibilities. 
Surely, sane would be more essential and more expensive than others, so care- 
ful planning is essential. In any case, all potentially dangerous equipment 
should be purchased with safety features in mind because children may wander 
into the kitchen with or without adult permission. 

As for the smaller equipment or utensils needed, most kitchens have 
the same requirements. Go through your own kitchen at hems if you are at a 
loss for what things need to be purchased for the center. The more obvious 
things are mixing bcwls, measuring cups and spoons, muffin pans, cookie 
sheets, cake and pie tins, beaters, 'mixing and serving utensils, deep kettles,' 
pots and pans, casseroles, child-sized dishes - the list will be as long or 
as short as your center circumstances demand. When serving as many meals to 
as many children as we do, much of the equipment purchased is institutional 
rather, than family or heme-size. Your needs may be very different, so always 
keep your center foremost in mind. If you are buying institutional-sized 
equipment or containers of food, the space and storage areas in the kitchen - 
like the. shelves in cupboards and dividers in drawers - must be able to 
acccrtmoddte them. 

Designing Kitchen Work Centers 

The placement in the kitchen of both large and small equipment must 
be planned carefully, so seme basic understanding of what makes a well-designed 
kitchen is helpful Kitchens usually are divided into work centers and these 
vprk centers revolve around the equipment used in them. 

-The work centers in a kitchen are (1) the .sink center; (2) the 
range-serve center; (3) the refrigerator center; and (4) the mixing center. 

The sink center is the most often used center. This center will 
contain the sink and perhaps a dishwasher. Containers are available for dis- 
- posing of waste, unless a garbage disposal is installed. Sometimes a con- 
tainer for waste paper is in or near the sink center. Storage space is 
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provided for dishwashing supplies; cooking ware that will need the addition 
of water when in use; vegetables and fruits that do not need to be refrig- 
erated but perhaps washed or peeled; measuring cups and spoons; and, knives 
and other cutting, peeling and straining utensils. Dishes usually are stored 
in this area, too, where they are close at hand for serving food as well as 
storing after being washed and dried. Counter space should be available on 
both sides of the sink for maximum' efficiency. 

The range-serve center is the second most frequently used center. 
Most of the activity in food preparation is between the sink and the cooking 
or range surface. Near the range-serve center should be located skillets 
and lids for saucepans; cooking utensils like stirring spoons, ladles and 
turners; seasoning and oil used when cooking; and, foods like macaroni, noo- 
dles and spaghetti which are used with boiling water. Counters should be 
available, preferably on both sides of the range. Serving trays, napkins, 
hot pads and any other, items used in serving food should be located in tms 
general area. 

" The refrigerator center contains the refrigerator, a refrigera- 
tor-freezer and/or a freezer. Counter space in this area also is advisable 
so foods taken out of these appliances can be' 'set down conveniently. In addi- 
tion, storage space should be provided for any dishes and cookware that 
would 'be chilled prior to use. Pitchers for pouring juices and other bever- 
ages might be located most conveniently in this area. 

The mixing center nay or may not contain a commercial mixing _ 
appliance, 'but what does make the mixing center unique from the others is 
that it must have adequate counter space which is uninterrupted. There , 
should be plenty of storage for such special items as mixes, flour, spices, 
mixing bowls, baking pans, casseroles, rolling pins, beaters and noremeasur- 
ing cups and spoons. This area is best when located close to the other work 
centers - sink, range and refrigerator. 

' Many arrangements are possible for these work centers. . Plan them 
carefully in view of the overall needs and function of the child care center 
and the cook' who will be in the kitchen. The area for laundering may be 
located in the kitchen if space allows, but most often it is ^ a separate 
roan very near the kitchen. When planning the layout of the kitchen keep 
traffic patterns and safety features in mind, especially if children are 
going to be allowed in the kitchen to help prepare, serve or clean-up during 
mealtimes. It also should be near the eating area. When possible, use both 
natural and artificial lighting. All parts of the kitchen - the equipment, 
floor, walls, ceiling, counters and other accessories - can make a unities 
worTareT GooTair 9 n™ 3 nant is a must and can be provided by air condition-, 
ing, ventilation and exhaust fans, windows and other similar units. Be sure 
adequate plumbing is provided as well as proper and sufficient wiring to han- 
dlethe variousllactrical appliances in the kitchen. 

is plumbed and wired properly, rely upon those people who are gained in those 

fields. They will know' all the rules and regulations that. apply. 

their reccnSidaticos precisely. Only through careful planning and purchasing 

can the kitchen truly be a most efficient as well as a pleasant place to 

work. 
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DESIGNING POOD RECEIVING AND STORAGE. AREAS 



A good deal of time,- energy aftd money can be lost unless food 
receiving and storage areas are well planned and provided for , in the child 
care center. The arrangement or placement of these areas is of. major impor- 
tance . Receiving and storage areas should be located conveniently jiear or 
in the kitchen to save steps as well as time. If tije areas are situated so 
. there is a lot of backtracking or running back and forth, accidents, costly 
mistakes and delays in food preparation and service may be the result. You 
will need to consider the size of the areas, the arrangement of the equipment 
and the distance between' the preparation, eating and clean-up facilities* 
There are sane excellent references listed at the end of this section to 
help you in these decisions. 

Arranging Convenient Receiving Areas 

Whether you bring the groceries and kitchen supplies from the mar- 
ket yourself or delivery by the. grocer is available, you will need a receiving 
area. Most of the things discussed here would apply in either case. Outside 
platforms for unloading groceries make food delivery easier. Hand carts or" 
hand trucks on wheels are great worksavers. When the platforms are covered, 
the groceries are' protected from the weather during unloading. " The space 
needed for unloading groceries will depend on such things as who delivers 
and unloads the quantities most often purchased. Safety features like hand- 
rails, non-slip floor coverings and weather protection are all aspects you 
will need to consider. 

A receiving area also is-needed inside the building to provide 
temporary storage until the groceries are checked for quality and quantity. 
This area should be near the outside receiving platform and, if possible, 
separate from all other areas. The space needed will depend on the size of 
deliveries, and these floors* also should have -Qon-slip surfaces which are 
easy. to clean. Floor drains are suggested - if not -required. This area 
should be lighted and have walls and ceiling which are moisture and pest 
proof. It is important that heavy-duty doors divide the outside from the 
inside receiving areas. Check all the health and safety regulations that 

a F"piy« 

The inside receiving area should have a desk or convenient height 
counter for checking the foods for possible shortages and damages at delivery. 
All items should be inspected before they are put into storage. Examine for 
expiration dates, proper temperatures,, discoloration, insects, spoilage and 
poor sealing. Any foods which are not acceptable should be separated from • 
the other groceries and returned to the supplier for credit. Scales for 
weighing some bulk foods may be needed. Tables or other surfaces in addi- 

SnM??" 111 ** Wil1 ^ USeful - P iece of equipment -that you 

feel would make your receiving area more effective. ' 

. If food is brought from home by the children, the receiving area 

for sack meals can be included in the kitchen, through a service window if 
space permits or else, in a small, adjoining room. Many of the suggestions 
regarding receiving and inspection certainly would apply. Parents must 
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adhere "to rules of proper sealing, clean baby bottles, cold foods which are 
indeed cold, baby food jars which are unopened, hot foods which are kept in ^ 
insulated vacuum bottles and all sacks, jars and bottles properly labeled, 
and dated. * • 

' Planning lor Dry And Cold Storage * v 

Food storage involves two areas - one for dry food storage and 
another for cold food -storage. Dry foods are those goods which do not require 
refrigeration. Cold, foods are those items which require refrigerator and/or 
freezer storage space. Proper storage keeps food* safe, -clean and fresh so 
meals, when prepared, taste better and are more nutritious. It is important 
to keep accurate, daily records of the amount of food on hand and of the food 
which moves in and out of the storage facilities during a day, a week, a rontn 
and a year. Set up a system and designate recordkeeping, to one person. Too 
many "fingers in the pie" can create confusion. Various forms and inventory - 
sheets can be used. Check your regulations and the resources included m the 
Financial Planning For Military Child Care Centers section of this Guidebook 
for methods that .may be used. ■ > • - 

Space needed for dry food storage depends on the menus and the num- 
ber of children being fed, as well as how often and how much food is deliv- 
ered. A minimum of one-half square, foot of floor space per child served %s 
a qeneral planning guide. So, if your center serves 100 children, 50 square 
feet of dry storage space would be allowed. Floors should be level and 
slip-resistant. Walls and ceilings should be a light color and easy to clean 
and repair. A heavy-duty door is recommended but windows are not - unless 
regulations state otherwise. Good lighting maTces work easier and good ven- 
tilation is essential for proper dry food storage. Ventilation helps to con- 
trol the temperature and lowers the humidity, thereby retarding .the growth 
of bacteria and mold and preventing musty odors and rusty cans. In deter- 
mining the best type of ventilation system for your center, consider your 
climate and the advice of consultants. There are many resource persons avail- 
able whose job it is to provide such information. «■ 

You also will need to give thought to thermometers, shelving and 
aisle space. Storeroom equipment like shelf-type carts, skids and dollies 
are helpful because all food products must be stored off the floor. _ Scoops 
also can be useful. Fire extinguishers should be available either in or 
near the storeroom as well as in the kitchen itself. 

Many of the general statements made about dry food storage apply to 
cold food' storage, too. Obviously, there will be differences. For example, 
the temperature in the refrigerator should be maintained at 36 - 40 F. . 
Freezer temperatures should be maintained at 0°F or lower. The humidity 
levels' of refrigerated storage areas usually are different f rem the freezer 
area. These areas may be entire rooms which are installed properly and tem- 
perature-controlled or. individual large appliances. All units must meet 
existing cedes to pass inspection. .Space needed for cold storage will depend 
. on those same factors discussed earlier - menus, number of children, fre- 
quency of delivery and quantities delivered. Thermometers, ventilating 
System, shelving, aisle space, floor, ceiling and wall coverings, lighting 
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afad convenience are all matters to be noted in planning the cold food storage 
.areas. 

. >To ensure proper and convenient storage folic** these simple rules: 

' Stack bagged, cased and boxed foods on dollies or skids. 

Store foods of a kind together. 

Date * and nuirber the foods for easy identification, 
• • 

Put the oldest foods out front to assure first-use* 

* Store foods away from walls and off the floor. 

Store foods that absorb odors away fran those that give off 

* odors. 

' Store cleaning materials and supplies away fran food and 'in 
locked,. cupboards or roans. 

Refrigerate or freeze fresh meats, fish and poultry. 

* 

Refrigerate dairy products and eggs inmediately. The sane 
applies to fresh fruits and vegetables and unprepared portions 
- of food. 

' Freeze frozen fdods in their ^original shipping containers. If 
frozen foods have thawed, do not re freeze. 

Whenever basic rules of health and safety are followed in food 
storage areas, 'you stand a better chance of reducing, food spoilage and human 
illness, and of preparing and serving meals and snacks which can be enjoyed 
by all. f: 



PLANNING MENUS AND PURCHASING .FOOD 



Good menus don't just happen. They require careful planning. A 
guide frequently used in planning meals is the Basic Four Food Groups con- 
sisting- of (1) fruits and vegetables, (2) meats, including fish, eggs, 
poultry, nuts and dry beans, (3) milk and other dairy products and 
(4) breads and cereals. It was believed that a meal that contained some- 
thing fran each of these groups ! would have to be well-balanced, not only in 
vitamins and minerals But in protein, fat, carbohydrates and roughage. How- 
ever, consider a lunch of creamed corn, chilled wfeiners, instant vanilla 
pudding and breads ticks, with a glass of "fruit" punch to drink. This real 
has something fran the four basic food groups, but it does lack fresh foods, 
dark green or orange vegetables, and a meat or cereal product substantial 
enough to' provide the Vitamins A and C and iron so vitally necessary. Grow- 
ing children require among other things, foods which are rich in Vitamins A 
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and C plus the mineral, iron. Thus, total reliance upon the Basic Four to 
provide balanced meals is not enough. 

Planning For Variety And Good Nutrition In Menus 

The Basic Four can serve as a guide, but from there you must realize 
that a wide variety of colors - to include dark green, orange or red 7 is 
essential- in food selection to assure well-balanced diets. Children enjoy 
the "eating experience" and a variety of textures makes mealtime more inter- 
esting, too. Have crunchy, munchy foods along with soft, mushy ones. Serve 
crisp., juicy foods along with dry, chewy .ones. Allow for variety in tempera- 
tures, -serving things warm, at room temperature and cold. Warm soup with a 
toasted sandwich along with something cool to drink are fun for children to 
experience, even in one meal. Avoid things which are too hot or icycold, 
particularly with very young children. Furthermore, heating some foods 
destroys some nutrients such as Vitamin C. Some foods loose their digestive 
qualities when cooked. Many nutrients are- water soluble, lake the B vitamins, 
which means they will dissolve if the foods which contain them are cooked in 
water. On the other hand, cooking does bring out a different flavor in foods, 
and a variety of flavors is enjoyed by children, too. Children also like 
variety in the size and shape of the foods they eat. Therefore, when look- 
ing at the overall nutritional value of any meal keep the variables in mind. 
Allow at least two weeks to pass before menus are repeated. Eenember, 
no one food contains all the needed nutrients, so providing a variety of 
foods is more likely to ensure the many 'nutrients required by the human body. 

.Avoiding "Junk Foods" 

In food selection it is becoming widespread knowledge that the 
"junk" foods so popular in the United States should be avoided in child care 
food service programs. More and more nutritionists are including all refined 
W fcte-flour products, most packaged dry cereals, foods containing large amounts 
of refined sugar and soft drinks of every kind on the every-expandmg list of 
"junk" foods'. Added to this list of non-nutritious foods are synthetic or 
artificial fruit "ades" and "fruit", drinks with sugar, dyes and chemical 
flavorings with little or no real fruit juice in them. Most gelatin products 
and processed cheeses make the. list, also. Hydrogenated or saturated cooking 
fats or oils and foods cooked in these fats like potato chips, corn chips and 
French fries are "junk" foods, too. So whenever possible, the child care cen- 
ter that avoids these items in its food service program can be proud of the 
example it is setting for others to follow. 

Involving Parents In Your Center's Nutrition Program 

Parent meetings can be of help in menu planning, too. These meet- 
ings are .opportunities to get good tips from parents, as well as times 'when 
the center can influence the parents in their food selection for meals at 
home. Especially if children bring their food from home, parents need to know 
about the nutritional intake their children do and/or should receive daily. 
A good parent-involvement program could include newsletters aimed at aiding 
parents in planning healthful meals. Menus should be posted daily in pi*™ 
view at the center, then filed for future reference. Some centers even print 
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an entire month' s^menu with copies for parents to display in their kitchen 
at hone. This way they learn what the children will be eating each day. This 
knowledge can help them plan for well-balanced meals as well as for a variety 
at hone. If Spaghetti is served at the child care center for lunch, a wise 
parent would not want to serve spaghetti for dinner that 'night. So the conrai- 
nicaticn between heme and center always should be open. Even though family 
inccmes over the' past several decades have been increasing, the incidence of 
lew nutrition among Americans' at all income levels has been rising. There- 
fore, the lack of sound nutritional practices and the misinformation that 
accenpanies poor nutrition have been on the increase. If malnutrition is 
going to be done away with among all economic groups, then rising inccrres 
and food assistance programs nust go hand- in-hand with an increased educa- 
- ticnal awareness about the basics of proper nutrition. The child care center 
is an excellent place for this process of nutrition re-education to begin. 

Because children often eat only small amounts at real tires, snacks 
between meals are very inportant in order to satisfy hunger and help meet 
the daily food or nutrient requirements of children, If children are to bring 
their snacks frcm heme, then their parents need to understand that snacks 
are inportant and they need to knew what to include for snacks. 

Planning Snaak3 

Generally, one selection from each of these three groups will give 
a nutritionally sound snack: (1) neat, poultry, or milk or cheese; 
(2) fruits or vegetables; and (3) a bread product. However, realize that 
snacks should not interfere with the children's mealtime appetites. Snacks 
best serve their intended purpose when given about an hour-and-a-half before 
meals. A light mid-morning snack such as cheese on crackers with juice is 
appropriate. Afternoon snack may require sate thing a bit more substantial - 
milk with a small sandwich on whole wheat or a bran muffin - because it can 
be a long tune between lunch and dinner and children grow more restless and 
tired as the day progresses. Keep in mind that snacks often are used as 
transition activities - a time to help ease the change from one activity to - 
another - as well as a time to supplement or bolster children's demanding - 
body needs. 

Planning A Day's Menu 

By now it is obvious that the child care center will become involved 
in ireal and snack planning regardless of who actually ia providing the food to 
be eaten. Thus, a general outline is given on the following page only to 
act as a guide in planning meals and snacks. For more detailed information 
refer to any one of the many resources available on the topic, some of which 
are listed at the end of thj.s section. 
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Br*akfa$t: 

iHd-Moming Snook: 
Cunoh: 

Mid-Aft*moon Snook; 
Dinntr: 

Hid- Evening Snook: 



Juica or frui£ 

Egg 

Wbols grain>br*ad v/buttsr or whol* 

grain oarsal 
Milk 



on cncJctrs 



juict 



Protain-rich main <£ish* 

Veg^tabls and/or fruit 

Vhols grain braad w/butter or vfcols 

grain cereal 
Milk 

Bran muffin 
Fruit cubts 
Milk 

Prctsin-rich main dish* ■ >- 

Vegetable or fruit salad 
W»la grain bread w/buttar or whole 
grain ce r eal 

(whan and if appropriate) 

Raisins 

Milk 



Throughout tht day encourage children to drink plenty of water and 
offer water as an additional drink at all maals and snacks. 

♦Protain^rich foods are meats, poultry, fish, eggs, cheese, nuts 
and nut products, dried peas and beans. 



OOtmtXLING THE COSTS OF FOOD SERVICE 



Menu planning is very helpful in food purchasing as well as in con- 
trolling costs and reducing food waste. Of course your planning must be flex- 
ible. Depending on the location of your child care center in the world, the 
tune of the year, the general climate in your geographical area, the cultural 
oonmunity surrounding the military installation and many other variables, some 
foods sinply may not be available. So no matter hew much you want to include 
a particular itan, it may be impossible for one reason or another. 

Food may or may not be purchased on the installation. Wherever 
vou bw the food, it is wise to periodically check several food compames or 
Itoree throughout the area for the best quality of food at the most reason- 
able prices. Be sure the store measures up to high sanitary J^andards and 
that it can offer the variety in choice of foods that wa^. One store 
may have the lowest food prices but may not carry the kinds of foods you know 
are necessary for a sound nutrition program. You also will want to investi- 
gate services such as delivery arrangements - if they are or are not avail- 
able and under what terms and at what additional costs. Get toknow the food 
products *hich are available in your locale. Know the local food market and 
supply chains. 

Select Brand Names And Grades Of Food Carefully 

Buy those you find nost satisfactory. Remember, when other ingre- 
dients are equal, enriched and fortified foods are better than those which 
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have not been enriched and fortified. Notice government inspected meats, 
pasteurized milk products, the ^sealing on bread and cereal products, and the 
temperatures at which fresh and frozen foods are displayed and stored. 

Carefully Calculate The Amount Of Food Needed 

There are sate good references listed at the end of this section to 
help you in this area of quantity food planning, purchasing and preparation. 
Knew the type of food you are purchasing and the preparation, serving and 
storage characteristics of it. For example, if you have limited freezer 
space, plan and purchase accordingly. Do not buy more frozen foods than your 
freezer can accomodate. 

Keep An Accurate Record Of Each Food Purchased 

Record its quality, where it was bought, and how often and when it 
eventually was used in the center's food service program. Note its cost and 
whether or not too much or too little was purchased to neet your needs at 
the time. Staples such as flair are least expensive if bought in large 
quantities. Mary things, particularly canned products, can be purchased in 
institutional-sized cans rather than smaller, grocery-shelf-size cans. Sate 
items can be "stretched" if they are very expensive or hard to get. Fresh 
fruits apd vegetables cost less when in season, so take full advantage of the 
growing season in your area by planning your menus to include lots of fresh 
produce during these peak growing months. Fresh produce also begins to lose 
vitamin content as soon as harvested, so find a market that can supply the 
most prcnfct "field-to-table" delivery time. During the "off" season, dehy- 
drated, or dried foods are a good alternative. 

For additional information abcut controlling costs, keeping records, 
setting fees for meals, and preventing waste, see the module, Financial 
Planning For Military Child Care Centers. 

Be Aware Of Federal Child Care Food Programs For 'Children 

Many military child care centers in the United States are eligible 
for assistance with their food service program from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (U.S.D.A) . The Child Care Food Program for Children, 
sponsored by the U.S.D.A., provides cash, surplus food aormodi ties, and equip- 
ment funds to any eligible center for the operation of a food program. To 
apply for participation in the Child Care Food Program, a series of forms 
and applications jhust be catpleted. If approved, a statement must be 
signed that the center agrees to abide by the rules and regulations for 
the basic operation of a food service program. According to the regulations, 
centers* must agree to prepare* meals which meet specified requirerents 
established by the U.S:D.A. These have been generally referred to as 
Type A meal standards - or the sole allowable meal pattern - and provide for 
necessary minimal nutritional intake. Under the rules, centers also must 
guarantee children the right to receive a free or reduced price neal without 
discrimination, if they are eligible. Directors of military centers should 
check with the higher headquarters of their service branch for further infor- 
mation. Detailed information about eligibility and the Child Care Sood Pro- 
gram also can be obtained from regional or national U.S.D.A. offices** 
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Get The Most Nutrition For Your Money 



K Some people will suggest that it is rot possible to provide good, 

•healthy food* on a tight budget. They claim, "for instance, that whole wheat 
bread without preservatives costs too much more than the all-white, refined 
flour bread packed full of additives. They may claim that imitation orange 
juice is far less costly than the "real" frozen concentrate with ho sugar 
added. Soma foods seem expensive when compared by the cost per pound, per 
slice, per serving or per glassful. But the fact of the matter is that when 
judged in terms of the nutrients they supply and the satisfaction they bring 
to a hungry child, they actually may be more economical. A cheaper food may 
be more .expensive in the long, run because it contributes very little if any- 
thing to the nutritional needs of growing children. Children need foods with 
"lasting power." Milk products give a much better return for the money spent 
than sweetened,. fruit-flavored drinks. Children are able^to eat far less 
granola than puffed or flaked cereal which may be full of ? , sugar, color- 
ing and flavoring. Furthermore, aside from the nutritional factors involved, 
many people are discovering that some imitations, because of the additives 
they contain, are indeed costing more per actual serving than the "real" 
thing. 

So be a careful buyer. Read the labels and find out what all those 
words under "ingredients" actually mean. When the label says "grape drink" 
realize you are not getting pure grape juice. You may not be getting any 
grape juice at all. If the peanut butter says "old fashioned" check the 
■ ingredients label to be sure the only thing in that peanut butter are peanuts 
and perhaps salt - -no homogenized product with sugar added truthfully can be 
called 100 percent pure, old fashioned peanut butter. Understand that when 
ingredients are combined in a product, the item that makes up the largest 
percentage is listed first and so on down the line, to the item at the end, 
which represents the lowest percentage item. In other words, be aware of )( 
the can of corn that lists "water" as the first ingredient instead of corn. 
Buy salt which is iodized. Add extra protein to meals - adding non-instant ■ -. 
powdered milk or wheat germ .to recipes. Provide additional bulk or roughage 
by using bran in quickbreads such as pancakes or muffins. Evaluate the maxi- 
nun return in nutrition from serving the absolute minimum of carbohydrate or 
sugar-starch foods. In the end you will be surprised at the amount of nutri- 
tious food that can be purchased per dollar. 



PREPARING POOD 



If possible, plan the location of the kitchen so that it is in full 
view of the children. A busy, happy and smiling cook tells the children 
that the cook enjoys being there. The cook doesn't have to be a chef , but he 
or "she needs to know about or be trained in simple food preparation, basic 
rules of. nutrition and perhaps purchasing. Realize that cooking for a group 
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ranging in age fron infancy to 12 years* is no small task. If meal^ and 
snacks must be brought fron hone there still will ne^d to be someone respon- 
sible for the minimum of "K.P." duty .that will need to occur - warmings baby 
formulas, cleaning bottles, refrigerating skck lunches, setting otxt dishes 
and/or ytensils, clean-up and laundering - to name a few. ^ 

• Recognizing fhe Importance Of The Cook 

Since cooks are very valuable meirbers of the center's staff, 'they ' 
should at Ieas£ be invited - if not required - to attend all staff meetings. 
The oook's knowledge about food can help enrich the, overall .child' care pro- 
grant* The cook' may be able to suggest food-related activities for caregivers 
to* use with children. Any problems thaf the rest of the staff may have . 
which concern food service can be aired at this time r too, when the cook is 
, present for discussion. 

The same rules that apply to dentists, nurses and health profes- 
sionals regarding cleanliness also should apQly to the cook. The cook's 
overall appearance 'should be an example - for all to see. Dress or uniform, 
including apron, shpuld be fresh each day. All laundry items used in the . 
kitchen must be washed and dried daily. Hands must be. washed fjcequently. 
Hairnets are a must unless regulations specifically state ."hairnets are not 
necessary. " The cook and all persons who" are a part of the food service or 
food handling process should have a health card, sometimes called a "food 
handler's permit." This permit is renewed each "year and would be required 
of volunteer workers as well as paid employees at the center. / 

It goes without saying that the strictest rules of sanitation must 
be followed at all times. The cook must keep the Jcitphen very clean and 
manage it as efficiently as any business. Garbage and waste*disposal units 
should be covered and cleaned daily. Counters and. appliances should be 
sparkling clean, ventilation fans in proper condition and all soiled laundry 
items washed, folded and put away in their appropriate carpartments. Rx>ds, 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables, should be washed thoroughly prior to 
preparation. Safety latches on appliances like the range and the dishwasher 
are inportant when children are allowed to Help in, the kitchen. Knives 
should be in good, sharp condition and' used by competent adults 01^ older 
children with constant , proper adult instruction and supervision. 

If the cook is in charge of planning and purchasing as well as 
preparation, he or she" must keep track of expenses, maintain records, make 
reasonable reques f ts for updating- or replacing equipment and 'go through the 
proper authorities and use established forms or procedures for any "business" 
that 'takes place which involves the kitchen. If a dietitian or sore other 
official on your installation is available for consultation in regard to 
food plaijningf, purchase and/or preparation, be sure to seek their Assistance. 
They can be most helpful if they have had specific experience with, or 
knowledge about,- children's eating habits and their nutritional needs. * 

Though the director^may be fortunate to be able to hire a cook, 
there are no guarantees that €he person hired for -the position will have * , 
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even .the barest minimCm knowledge or information, that i§ needed* in order to 
perform well in this new job. So you may' be faced with the task of having to 
train a new cook. In so doing, keep all the issues discussed herein mind. 
Be sure to pass them on to your new employee, having available', additional 
resource persons or consultants and .reference materials such as those listed 
at the end of this section. ■ How well the cook carries through with the 
assigned duties of that position will have a lot to do with the, success of - 
your food service program. ' 

Cooking With Children In Mind ' , 

In the actual preparation of foods keep .in mind that children's 
taste buds are much more active and sensitive than yours. ^This means that 
foods should not be as heavily seasoned. Usually sugar .and salt are. the only 
•seasonings used for children. Put in one-half the amount of salt as you 
would for adults, and add a sweetening only when extremely =»*;~rp, acid fla- 
vors need to be toned-down a bit. Otherwise, children enjoy foods when the 
natural flavors are present and so should be encouraged to eat foods as nature 
intended. 

Foods that can be prepared' as- finger-foods and bite-sized pieces 
are enjoyed by .children. These foods encourage children's attempt at 
self-feeding and also add variety. Mild-flavored vegetables like green peas 
or beans should be cooked in small amounts of water. Cook vegetables 'in 
covered pans. Beets are best if cooked with their skins and tops left on. 
Cut vegetables in three-quarter inch cubes, being careful not to overcook 
any food. Remove all tough, coarse fibers from raw vegetables. When raw,„_ 
'vegetable sticks or pieces are prepared, place, them oh ice or in ice water. # 
Strong-flavored vegetables like cabbage or cauliflower may be more accepta- 
ble to children if^co^ked in milk,. a pressure cooker or a cheddar cheese 



sauce. 



When fixing fruits remove the pits or stones. Skins and fibers 
should be well-softened. The more ripe the fruit, the better its. quality 
and nutrition. Cut fruit into spoon-sized pieces. For those that are - cooked 
or baked, like apples, use low temperatures and a minimum length of time. 
Bread. and cereal products should be textured but not so much as to be 
objectionable or hard oh the mouth or throat. Toast should be dried thor- 
oughly in the toasting process. ' Fresh meats should be cooked but not over- 
done They should be tender with no gristle. Bones should be removed from 
foods like fish. The more difficult-to-chew meats are best if cut into fine- 
strips or tiny bite-sized pieces. • Children should not be given large pieces 
of these meats to eat because ^they are not able to chew them adequately jsnd 
choking is always a real possibility. Soft foods' like custards should be- 
of nedium consistency: Mashed potatoes should be fluffy, not dry or gummy, s 
Realize, tod, that children dp not like foods mixed together. If peas and 
carrots are mixed ^preparation, children frequently, will be seen separating 
the two before eating them. For this reason, casseroles and other combina- 
tions enjoyed 'by many adults- are not particularly appropriate Jor very young 
. children. j " - » ' - 
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Assuring The Safety Of Food From Home 



If families are permitted to send meals fron heme, there are tips- 
ycu should give them to be sure the food is safe as well as satisfying, * First 
the 'food should be cooked or prepared properly* If it is to be kept hot, keep 
it hot. If it^s^ meant; to be cold, keep it cool. Bacteria thrives between • 
45°F and 114 °F. Hands, utensils and-countertops should be clean. Vacuum 
bottles should be washed well and rinsed in boiling water after each use. * 
Fingers should not be used to place or spread meat, poultry or cheese in a 
sandwich. Fingers spread bacteria- 
Bagged meals containing foods which require cool tenperatures should 
be refrigerated at the center. Inform parents that frozen sandwiches packed 
in a lunch will thaw in time for eating and also will help keep other foods 
-in the lunch ccol. ( Meats that have been canned, like tuna, and are used - 
'quickly are best in bagged meals. Dry meats and fully cooked meat products 
like' ham slices also keep well. Frozen poultry products are good, too. 
Soups, stev^J and .chili should be boiling hot when put in sterile vacuum" 
bottles. Fruits and vegetables should be clean and well scrubbed. All items 
should be wrapped, carefully in foil, plastic wrap or put in plastic containers 
with tight lids. Prepackaged foods like dried fruits are very safe and will 
keep their quality until eaten. If brown bags are used instead of lunchboxes, 
use thpm only once, then discard them. Boxes should be cleaned daily. Baby 
food can present special problems. Formulas need to be kept cool until ready 
for tise, then properly wanned and served inmediately. Bottles must be ster- 
ile. If parents bring ccmercially-prepared baby foods for their baby, oily 
sealed - unopened - jars should be accepted. You can help the, parents observe 
these various precautions and rules of thumb by occasionally reminding them 
of good food preparation and sanitation practices. ) V. 



Using The Kitchen As A Learning Center 

If the kitchen facilities can accomodate children safely, and if 
permitted by regulation, occasionally they can be allowed to help prepare 
foods and even serve and clean-up. Very young children often are eager to 
help with any task that includes food preparation, serving and/or clean-up.. 
It gets them involved and further stimulates their interests in food and * 
nutrition. Of course, the cook must be willing to share her kitchen and 
give special time and energy that would be required of her when children 
ate included in the first-hand* experience of fixing meals and snacks. While 
it will take longer to prepare the meals, and most likely demand more patience 
and add ed time for the service and clean-up,* these opportunities can be worth- 
while experiences for children and adults alike. 

When ^children are included in food-related activities they learn a 
variety of scientific concepts like "boiling,' 1 "cooking, ? and "evaporation. 11 
Their language skills develop as they identify and name different focds. They 
♦learn about good hygiene habits such as washing their hands'^ how \o handle 
utensils and cleaning up after themselves. Preparation also should center 
around special occasions like birthdays, holidays or picnics. f Children learn 
about various professions - the cock, a farmer or gardener and grocery 
clerks. They learn he*/ to share responsibilities and help one another in 
serving food, setting the table and cleaning-up. 
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V The kitchen and activities which take place in it are interesting 
to young children, so food preparation activities should be included whenever , 
possible. Children learn best by doing - touching,, tasting, feeling, seeing, 
smelling, cutting, mixing, cooking, serving and growing food. These experi- 
ences will take the cooperation of caregivers, cooks and parents. Specialists 
may be consulted as needed, particularly as a source of teaching aids and 
resource materials. Even the absence of on-site food preparation facilities 
or regulations* prohibiting 'children from entering the kitchen should not pre- 
vent children from experiencing food-related activities. Portable electric 
appliances of all kinds can be brought into the child care center to enrich 
the overall program. , * 



MANAGING MEAL AND SNACK TIME 

Deciding On The Style Of Foodservice 

One of the first decisions that most be made when feeding children 
is what style of food service will be followed by the child care center. Many 
recommend family style service. When seated in small groups of five to six 
children around a table with one adult, this style gives the children a chance 
to learn to serve themselves. The table is set with the food in the center 
and, as in any family setting, the various foods can be passed around or 
served one at a time by the caregiver at the table. Children tend to eat 
according to their appetite when family style service is adopted. They also 
can choose the things they want and how much of each, thus there is less food 
waste. This style offers warmth and informality which encourages mealtime 
conversations with each other as well as the adult seated with them. Be sure 
only one adulters at each table. Two or more will tend to encourage dis- 
cussions among adults rather than conversations with children. Family style 
may require more space and extra serving dishes that otherwise would be unnec- 
essary. 

For this reason, cafeteria style may be more efficient. It takes 
less time to get the tables ready for snacks and meals and extra serving 
bowls can be eliminated. You also can serve more children in a given space 
when cafeteria style is observed. However, realize that cafeteria style 
will result in greater food waste because the food is put on the plates for 
the children and brought to the tables. This service also does not lend 
itself to the more quiet, less hurried atmosphere of family style eating. 

A third style which provides older children with an opportunity to 
take care of their own needs is buffet style.- Although children may require 
some adult assistance in serving themselves, buffet style helps children learn 
about quantities. Self serving also helps develop self-esteem, but there may 
be much waste in this style service if caregivers do not offer guidance and 
suggestions 7 Remember, children's "eyes may be bigger than their tummies. 
iTaddition, children may be tempted to take a "lot" of the food .they like and 
none of the not-so-favorite food. 
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Keep in mind that children also enjoy eating outdoors - picnic 
style. If bagged meals are to be taken on the picnic, children may decorate . 
their own bags and help fill the bags. You may want to begin outside eating * 
opportunities with snacks. Once the children are used to having snacks out- f 
side, then have an .entire meal ' outdoors frcm time to time. 

Although you probably will select one style of food service to use 
most of the time, consider varying it occasional Ay^to provide different 
learning opportunities for the children. Regardless of which style works best 
at your center, the eating area - whether it be in the rooms or in one separ- 
ate roan used only at mealtime - should be inviting. It should be bright and 
cheery, well-ventilated, clean and free of noises not associated with serving 
and eating food. There should be adult supervision throughout ' snack and meal- 
time. If family style is used with an adult at each table, roving adults 
who move freely about the tables are very helpful. They clean up spills, can 
handle requests and other duties so the caregiver seated at the tables with 
the children can remain there. 

Making Mealtime Enjoyable 

Besides deciding what style of service will be most appropriate 
and where the children will eat, there are many other things to keep in mind 
to make food service and eating more enjoyable for all concerned. Keep serv- 
ing sizes small. Children are smaller than adults so their stcmachs cannot 
hold as much. Have enough food N available for seconds. It is far better for, 
children to be able to ask for seconds than -to be overwhelired by too large 
a helping and feel ^discouraged when they canndt finish it. Avoid withhold- 
ing food as punishnent or insisting upon "clean plates." 

Have children sit at child-sized tables and chairs and eat with 
child-sized plates, cups and utensils. Dishes should be heavy enough to stay 
in place with rims to hold food on the plate. ^Glasses should be small enough 
so a child's hand can fit around it with a firm base to prevent easy -tipping. 
Sometimes non-breakable dishes and washable floor coverings can make for less 
tension and upset. 

Finger foods and bite-sized pieces are helpful. Difficult to eat 
foods can be served in ways to reduce frustration for all, too. Serve soup 
in a cup rather than a bo/1 and encourage eating green peas with a spoon. 
Seme centers do not allow any eating utensils other than a spoon on the table. 
Not only ar§ spoons easier for children to handle, but forks and knives sane- 
* times are considered dangerous for children to use. ~ This will be a matter 
you will need to resolve at your own center. 

Since it is good to have variety in taiperatures , sans understanding 
of the tenperatures required for "holding" various foods is inportant in order 
to keep foods frcm spoiling or picking up undesirable bacteria prior to eat- 
ing. Cold foods should be held ready for serving at 40°F and hot foods held 
at 140-145 ^ However, avoid actually having children eat food which is 
either too Inot or too cold. Children cannot handle these extremes safety. 
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Knew your installation's health and sanitation regulations. These 
regulations must be enforced rigidly if diseases are to be prevented. All 
people involved in feeding the children must meet the necessary health 
requirements.- Dishes and utensils roust be handled properly and adult fin- 
gers and hands kept clean and out of the food when serving it. 

Be mindful of food allergies. Follow medical advice if given for 
specific children. Keep a master schedule on the wall that lists baby for- 
mulas, numbers and ages of children/ times to be fed and parents' instruc- 
tions. 

Insist upon properly sealed and labeled baby food jars. Pre-cpened 
jars can be unsanitary and pose health problems. Bottles should be cleaned 
and sterilized. Young infants should be given formulas, baby cereals and 
only strained fruits, vegetables and meats. Infants who are too young to sit 
in a high chair should be held for feeding and bottles must never be 
"propped. " Infants 6 to 12 months old can handle a variety of textures 
in strained foods, soft food sticks and dried bread or toast. Once their 
teeth cote in they can chew mashed fruits and vegetables. Inany case food 
borne diseases and feeding accidents are preventable so it iaWetter to be 
safe than sorry. ^ ^ 

Know what children really like. Not only do they not like things 
which are too hot or too cold, but their taste buds are very sensitive. 
Serve mildly seasoned foods that have a variety of colors, shapes, sizes, 
tastes, textures and temperatures. Fruit combinations are popular espe- 
cially mild and sweet ones mixed with the more tart ones, like serving pine- 
apple tidbits with" fresh orange slices. Mixtures of vegetables and other 
foods in general -usually are not enjoyed by children, so serve Luna beans 
and ham pieces separately. The combination of two disliked items particularly 
is objectionable to anyone - especially children. Serve one favorite food 
with a.tiny portion of a less popular one. Serve a mild flavored feed with ^ 
an occasional stronger flavored one. In any event no forced feeding please. 
This practice only leads to all kinds of physical and emotional problems and 
eating should be fun, unhurried and relaxed. 

In fact, it is easy to make eating fun and special for children. 
A cherry on top of the pudding or raw vegetables in the shapes of flowers, 
animals or cars are appreciated by children. They lock forward to such 
treats. Have special menus te celebrate holidays and birthdays. 

Do not serve the same foods on consecutive days and avoid delays^ 
in the serving process. Delays not only affect food quality, but cause ^ 
children to become upset and uneasy. 

Consider the ethnic backgrounds of all the children and pay atten- 
tion to cultural do's and don't*' a. Recognize that children go on food sprees 
or jogs just like adults so they should be allowed their preferences, 
infants and toddlers should be offered water to drink at frequent intervals 
and water should be readily accessible for older children. 
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Infants may be able to eat happily in the ccitpany of twb or three 
others as long as there are enough adults for all and the atmosphere lends 
itself to peaceful mealtimes with no distractions. Individualized methods 
of feeding often will be needed not only with infants but perhaps with some 
handicapped children or even a child who is upset or tense for coe reason or 
another. Sucto flexibility should be built into the pro gram . 

Tl^ caregivers involved in the serving and fe edin g of children must 
be willing to accept a certain amount of messiness. They must set good exam- 
ples, not only in their eating habits and manners at the table, but in their 
conversation about food. They should emphasize liking food over disliking 
it. They should introduce new foods one at a time and encourage the tasting 
of that food by tasting it themselves. Overall, caregivers can provide a 
pleasant physical and emotional climate. Most adults feel good when they have 
fed children well and have helped them get the most enjoyirent frcm the eating 
experiences. 



CLEANING-UP 



The task of cleaning-up after food preparation and feeding can be 
simplified if a schedule is kept in the kitchen. The schedule can include 
daily reminders such as "dispose of garbage" and "launder towels." Equally 
important is a schedule to remind you of chores which are not done qn a daily 
basis such as "defrost freezer" and "clean oven." On these less frequent 40 
chores a. checklist which records the date when the task was last done is 
helpful. A system' then can be established whereby these tasks are done regu- 
larly on a rotating basis and in accordance with health and sanitation regu- 
lations. For instance, the first and third week of every month the inside . 
of the refrigerator is, cleaned; the last week of every month the oyen is " 
cleaned. 

Besides clean-up schedules and checklists/ you need to knew sane 
basic rule£ of sanitation as well .as various ways things can be done to make 
clean-up more enjoyable, efficient and safe; 'Dispose of all foods which 
actually have been served to the children but not eaten. Since it is not 
safe to reserve such foods, you can see that careful and close planning is 
essential to keep waste to a minimum and yet have enough' food for* all chil- 
dren each day. This is difficult particularly in those centers where drop-in 
care is provided. This is not to say you cannot save leftovers. Many foods 
when not cooked can be held over by refrigerating them in tightly covered, 
nm-contanujiating containers. For instance , if a bag of frozen peas is only 
to be partially used, the remainder can be sealed tightly and put back in 
the freezer iimnediately. Canned fruits not served can be stored safely in 
the refrigerator, but like all leftovers stored in the refrigerator, they 
should be used within 24 hours or else discarded. Generally, foods which 
require cooking during preparation whether served 4 or not, are not held 
over. Such items are an a high risk list. Uhused portions of chilled foods 
like milk and other dairy products should be kept chilled until they are either 
served or they r&tch their expiration date as printed on the package or con- 
tainer. 
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* Clean up any spilled foods Utmediately . Liquids spilled, on floors 
n^- oniv look nfessv but can be potential hazards for walking. Likewise, 
ctTS SfbSE Senfright^. Bits of dry foods *-^edeasily 
allover the center and, if left on the floor, attract insects and rodents. 
Sve^SbS Sd^rash units close at hand for protpt clean-up. Kteep them 
o^LeTanfcSn^oroughly each day. if children are not included in 
^ofthTclean-up procedure^, keep them and all ™^^^ h ?f ° f 
S£ storage and preparation areas. All towels, cloths and other washable 
SeanSrSems shoulTbe put into a laundry hamper for washing and drying 
immediately after clean-up is completed. 

Table tops, floors, walls, counters and all other 'surfaces used in 
the food service program mist be cleaned thoroughly each day . Use sanitiz- 

solutions whi^uired. In this regard, consider the; advantage^ and 
disadvantages of various kinds of floor, wall and table coverings. Jor 
instance, hard surface floors are easier to keep clean, while carpeted ones 
reduce breakage and are more quiet. Dishes, if hand washed, ^ be w ^ 
and rinsed in appropriate sanitizing solutions and in water at proper tempera 
tures • When anlutcmatic dishwasher is used, it must meet health and safety 
regulations and be in good working order. Any chipped or cracked utensils 
and dishes found on the tables or in the kitchen should be thrown away It 
adequate cleaning and sanitizing equipment is not available, use disposable 
. eating and drinking ^utensils. 

There should be plenty of staff available to help clean-up the chil- 
dren. Hands and face washing are important after meals as well as before. 
All caregivers should understand their specific clean-up duties. When possi- 
ble include children in -this process. They enjoy helping to clean-up as 
much is they do preparing or eating the food. They can throw away napkins, 
push chairs under the table or gather cups. Everyone needs to learn that 
cleaning-up is a part of the whole process. Young children accept such 
responsibilities willingly and enthusiastically. Remember, too, that when 
children are allowed to help, the adults need to organize and supervise the 
activities closely. When everyone involved understands what needs to be done 
and by whom, then clean-up can be fun, quick and safe. 
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READING MDKE ABOUT IT 



The following suggested readings are those which we have used ourselves and, 
which we have found to be the most useful on this topic. If you want to 
jjiclude other resources on your bookshelf, these would be good additions: 



A planning guide for food service in child cave centers, U.S.D.A. FTJS-64, 
Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition 
Service, 1978* 

Cherry, C, Harkness, B., & Kuzma, K. Nursery school and day care center 
management guide.* California: Fearcn-Publisher s , Inc., 1978. 

Equipment guide fbr on-site school kitchens. U.S.D.A. FNS Program Aid No. * 
1091. Washington, DC: " U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and' 
Nutrition Service Division, 1974. 

Food buying guide for child care centers. Program Aid No. JTJS-108. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Acrriculture, Food and Nutrition 
^ Service, 1978. 

Food storage guide for schools and institutions. Program Aid No. 403. Wash- 
inotcn, DC: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service/ 
1975. • 

*Lansky, V. The taming of the C.A.N. D.Y. monster? Wayzata, Minnesota: / 
Meadowhrook Presp, 1978. 

Nutrition education for young children* Washington, DC: U.S. MEW PUBLICA- 
N TICN No. (OHDS) 76-31015, 1976. 

Pipes, P. L. Nutrition in infancy and childhood. St. Louis, Missouri: The 
C. V. Mosby Ccnpany, 1977. 

Quantity recipe* for child care centers. Program Aid No. FNS-86. Washington, 
DC: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, 1973. 

The Nibbler. Seattle, Washington: W^hington State Dairy Council, 1976. 

Wanamaker, N. ; et al. More than graham crackers - A guide to nutrition 
education and food preparation with young children, ttosccw, Idaho: 
School of Hone Economics, Idatfio^ashington Association for the Education 
of Young Children, Universitv^of Idaho, 1978. 
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REFERENCES 



We have found the titles Included in this section to be 
useful references in thft general area of management of child care 
centers. Some of them have been quoted in this module, all have > 
been reviewed in the module's preparation. You may find them val- 
uable sources of additional information. 
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1975. 
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